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Some Live Pedagogical Books 


It is as necessary for the up-to-date teacher to have a few choice 
pedagogical books as for the doctor or lawyer to have his library. Dollars 
spent in this way come back to you redoubled. You will teach reading 
better if you have read 


Welch’s--Literature in the School 
$1.25 


This book aims to suggest the purpose of literature in 
the elementary school and to aid the teacher in its presenta- 
tion. It aims to recognize the problems of the classroom in 
the teaching of literature, and to give concrete illustrations 
of the method of teaching particular selections as type studies. 
It aims, too, to suggest a method of study which may be 
suggestive of the teaching process in simpler selections for 
grade work. 


We need a new viewpoint occasionally. Get it by reading and 
absorbing 


Bryan’s--Fundamental Facts for the Teacher 
$1.00 


Dr. Schallenberger, of the San Jose Normal School, says, 
“This is the best book published in five years.” 


Other good books which may be read with pleasure and profit by any 


teacher anywhere are 


Gilbert’s--The School and Its Life 


AND $1.25 
Hoyt’s--Studies in the History of Modern 
Education $1.50 


Send the price and we will forward the books to you by return mail. 
Do it now! 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


565 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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MILLS COLLEGE 


THE ONLY WOMAN’S COLLEGE ON THE PACIFIC COAST 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Located omens the beautiful hills in the suburbs of 
Oakland, California, close to San Francisco and the great 
Universities of the West. Grounds comprise 150 acres, 
beautified by two running streams, avenues of trees, 
palms and rose gardens. welve bullidings of wood, brick 
or stone, are well furnished. A faculty of thirty-eight 
members Includes graduates from Mount Holyoke, Rad- 
cliffe, Bryn Mawr, Stanford University, State Universities 
of Illinols, Wisconsin and California (some with graduate 
degrees from this country, Germany or France), also well 
known teachers of music and painting. 


Entrance requirements equivalent to those of Stanford 
and University of California, and the same number of 
units for graduation. Work recognized at both Univer- 
sities, class for class. Twenty-two departments. Labor- 
atorles for science, with modern equipment. Excellent 
opportunitles for Home Economics, Library Study, Music 
and Art. Special attention to health of students. Mod- 
ern Gymnasium, In care of Director from Boston School 
of Gymnastics. Out-door life and amusements in the 
Ideal California climate. Alumnae in every city on the 
Pacific Coast. Spring Semester opens January 10, 1912. 
LUELLA CLAY CARSON, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent. For Catalogue, address Registrar, Helen M. Henry, 
Mills College P. O., California. 


To reach Mills College direct from San Francisco, leave San Francisco via 
Key Route boat, take Oakland train for 12th and Broadway, there take car 
marked ‘‘Mills College.”’ 


A New Year’s Greeting to 10,000 Teachers 


In the Public Schools of California. 


Accept our best wishes for 1912 and a cordial invitation 
to enroll for 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL 


Among our many Tours note: 


A 1 European Tour - $510 Paris, Rome, Athens, Con- 
stantinople, Vienna, Berlin, 
London Tour - - $640 
Egypt, Holy Land, Turkey Art Teachers’ Tour . $480 
and Greece - - $510 Book Lovers’ Tour - $455 


Music Lovers - $440 andup 


Write to us about independent travel, organizing of parties and 
arrangements for travel anywhere and at any time. 


H. W. DUNNING & CO. 


PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 
Room 605 Spreckles (Call) Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Sanitary Steel School Furniture 


More 
Permanent 
Than Your 
Building 


Guaranteed 
For a 
Lifetime 




























The latest word in Hygienic School Room Equipment is the 
new Sanitary Steel Desk. All metal parts are made of cold rolled 
steel instead of cast iron, the parts electrically welded together—not 


riveted—and provided with gun-metal finish. 





It is hygienic, sanitary, beautiful, and practically indestructible. 
The demand for hygienic furniture and equipment to-day indicates 
that the Sanitary Steel Desk will shortly supersede the regular cast- 
iron desk. Equip your new building with Sanitary Steel Furniture. 


Let us send you further descriptive literature and information. 


om F. Weber & Co. 


365-367 MARKET STREET, 


San Francisco 


512 SO. BROADWAY, 


Los Angeles 


Ask for Booklet, 
“Good Blackboards”’ 
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RUSKIN & DIXON 


JOHN RUSKIN, THE ENGLISH AUTHORITY ON ART, 


in his well known book 


“SESAME & LILIES” 


Tells all book readers to refuse to buy books unless well printed 
and well bound. He despised a mean and slovenly-made-up book. 

This is the ground DIXON takes with pencils: Refuse all 
pencils that are not good specimens of the art of pencil-making 
which means a pencil with a good soul (the lead), a good body 
(the wood), and good clothes (good finishing and stamping); in 


brief— 
DIXON’S 
Send for samples of the pencil that fits. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 


Pacific Coast Branch 
145 SECOND STREET - - - SAN FRANCISCO 





The... 
Season's Greetings 


We cordially extend to the teachers of California our 
wishes for a very happy and prosperous New Year. 


The year just closed has been one of the most pros- 
perous that we have ever had, and we take this opportunity 
to express our sincere gratitude to those teachers of the 
state who have contributed in any way to this success. 


WESTERN NORMAL 


632 E. MAIN ST. 
STOCKTON ~ - CALIFORNIA 
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Sunset. Limited 


An entirely new, luxuriously furnished, vacuum cleaned, 


steel car train. 


From San Francisco 6:00 P. M. Tuesdays and Fridays 
through Los Angeles and El Paso to New Orleans in 70 hours 


via 


Southern Pacific 


Connecting at New Orleans with ‘““New Orleans-New 


York Limited” for Atlanta, Baltimore, Washington, and New 
York; Illinois Central, Seaboard Air Line, Louisville & Nash- 
ville and other lines for St. Louis, Cincinnati, Chicago and 
Atlantic Coast Cities, as well as New Orleans-New York S. S. 
Line for New York direct. 


Dining service unequalled by the finest hotels or restaurants. 
Parlor observation car with library, ladies’ parlor, buffet, latest 


magazines and newspapers. 


Stenographer, barber, valet, shower bath, ladies’ maid, 


manicure. Courteous and attentive employees. Excess fare 


$10.00 


Write or call on our nearest agent 


for information and_ reservations 
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Sanity In Teaching 


THE SANE way to approach the mind of a child is 
through the EYE. 


Ninety per cent of that knowledge which is really worth 
while concerns THINGS—existing, tangible things—concrete 
IDEAS that are SEEN; and are fixed in the mind. 


What our EYES have SEEN is what we really know 


and remember. 


This is proved by the evidence of the most successful edu- 
cators in this country. 


Early in this movement THE KEYSTONE VIEW 
COMPANY, the pioneer international photographic experts, 
realizing the inevitable demand for a systematized “VISUAL 
INSTRUCTION” equipment, co-operated with a score or 
more of nationally recognized educational specialists to develop 
their material into a practical system, and as a result of their 
efforts during several years, there has been produced a finished 
product in our splendid, comprehensive, condensed and 


CLASSIFIED SET OF 600 STEREOGRAPHS AND 
LANTERN SLIDES. 


By an ingenious system of cross-referencing this limited 
material is expanded into a teaching system of over 6,000 
distinct visualized themes. No similar system has been devel- 
oped, as the preliminary expenses were practically prohibitive. 

For literature and prices concerning this 600 SET 


ADDRESS 


Keystone View Co. 
GEO. E. SQUIRE, Manager 
Henne Building Los Angeles, Cal. 
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SPECIALIST IN SCHOOL PLANNING 





LOUIS S. STONE 
ARCHITECT 


MACDONOUGH BUILDING OAKLAND 


I MAKE A SPECIALTY OF DESIGNING 
PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILDINGS— HAVING 
DESIGNED OVER 125 SCHOOLS IN CALI- 
FORNIA. PRELIMINARY SUGCESTIONS 
AND ESTIMATES UPON APPLICATION 


Phones: Oakland 8244 
Oakland 3947 
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SCHOOL HOUSE 
HEATING & VENTILATING 















Open-Air Schools: Nothing better if climate permits. 


What You Want: Is to supply pure outdoor air 


conditions indoors. 


Is to show you that the most scien- 

W W/ W/ * tific and up-to-date engineering can 
hat € ant: give you perfectly warmed and 
ventilated class rooms. 


























seater ye Pa Fans. 
ORGAN YSTEMS Automatic Air Conseil Dielows 
il Burners. 


ODERN WUPPL 1 Humidifiers and Air Washers, 


| Glass Urinals ; 
\ Seeeiaeed Closets | Designed for Scheols 







We make Plans and Estimates free of charge 
System Thoroughly Guaranteed 
No charge made if System does not work as specified 


Over 200 school buildings in California contain this System 


W. MORGAN & CO. 


551-553 Monadnock Bldg. San Francisco, Cal. 






W. Morgan & Co., 551-53 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 












Gentlemen:—Please 





send me your handsomely illustrated 
catalogue of modern Pacific Coast School Buildings. 






PRUNE eos Sine rann aaa SOON Ac. ca wed adie enoweuues 







is Oe ee 


1. Do you contemplate a new school building? 


2. Do any of your present schools require better heating 


and ventilating or improved sanitary closets? 
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576-584 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


Save Yourself 
Trouble, Time and 
Money 


YOU CAN PURCHASE FROM US ALL NECESSARY SUPPLIES 
FOR LABORATORY WORK IN 


PHYSICS 
CHEMISTRY BOTANY 


AGRICULTURE ZOOLOGY 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


WHY NOT DO SO? 


OUR SERVICE IS THE BEST 


WE DO THE BIGGEST BUSINESS IN LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
ON THE COAST 


THERE IS A REASON 


eS tt ie. 


BRAUN CORPORATION 


363-371 NEW HIGH STREET, LOS ANGELES 
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BEHOLD THE EARTH 


Behold the earth, swung in among the stars, 
Fit home for gods, if men were only kind. 
Do thou thy part to shape it to those ends, 
By shaping thine own life to perfectness. 
Seek nothing for thyself, or thine own kin, 
That robs another of one hope or joy. 

Let no man toil in poverty and pain 

To give thee unearned luxury and ease. 
Feed not the hungry servitor with stones, 
That idle guests may fatten on thy bread. 
Look for the good in stranger and in foe, 
Nor save thy praises for the cherished few. 
And let the weakest sinner find in thee 

An impetus to reach receding heights. 
Behold the Earth, swung in among the stars, 
Fit home for gods: wake thou the god within, 
And, by the broad example of thy love, 
Communicate omnipotence to Men. 

All men are unawakened gods. Be thine 
The voice to rouse them from unhappy sleep. 


—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 











Editorial 


ARTHUR HENRY CHAMBERLAIN 


It is a pleasure to carry forward a work well begun and firmly 

foundationed. During the three years passed, this Journal has been 

under the leadership of Mr. LeRoy E. Arm- 

THE MAN AND strong. Throughout the State his work has 

His Work received cordial recognition. Little by little the 

scope of Mr. Armstrong’s endeavors has 

expanded. After a month of careful survey and investigation, the present 

manager and editor find themselves amazed that, single-handed and 

alone, Mr. Armstrong was able to carry to a successful issue the many 
tasks thrust upon him. 

The former editor possessed initiative of a high order. Coming to 
his work after several years’ successful experience as a principal in the 
Alameda School Department, he developed a decided literary taste, 
together with a business capacity, such as is rarely combined in one 
individual. It is with gratification indeed that his successors attest the 
creditable work done by him. 

Mr. Armstrong lays down his editorial duties to enter another field 
of endeavor. His experience as teacher, as principal, as editor, and 
his wide acquaintance with educational people in every quarter of our 
state, fit him admirably for his new duties. Say the teachers of Cali- 
fornia: “Success to you, Mr. Armstrong!” 


Upon the foundation already laid, the successors above mentioned 

desire to develop a journal that shall not only be state-wide in scope, 

but that shall reach in due time all the school 

“IN A GLASS interests of the Coast. A Sierra Educational News 

DARKLY” in a geographical sense must it become. And lest 

ambition carry them too far into the realm of fancy, 

they merely say they hope some day to make the Sierra a welcome 

visitor to a multitude of men and women on the sun-up side of the 
Rockies. 

To this end the co-operation of all is asked and expected. And 

it is only fair for the teachers to expect the journal to meet the needs 

of all. The teacher of the kindergarten, the elementary, the secondary 
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school, the college and university, the normal, the commercial, the voca- 
tional school,—the teacher in any school or department, public or private, 
will, we trust, not look in vain in the columns of the News for usable 
material. ‘The great and pressing educational issues of the day,—dques- 
tions of administration, of health, of moral training, of vocational 
guidance, of culture, of simplified curricula,—all shall find treatment 
at the hands of those best qualified to discuss them. 

We have your co-operation? Thank you. And again thank you 
for your many expressions of confidence that have been pouring in with 
every mail. And may we merit them! 


Can any teacher doubt for a moment that as a whole the members 

of our profession are looked upon as idealists and theorists by those who, 

by common consent, constitute the citi- 

CO-OPERATION SPELLS zenship of our country? In all too 

PROGRESS many instances the teacher is a teacher 

only, knowing little of men and things, 

and the affairs of the great world of social, industrial, and economic 

activity. To be a “‘leading citizen,”’ the teacher must elbow in to the 

affairs of life and become part and parcel of that complex organization 
known as society. 

When teachers actually realize that they are leading citizens, the 
cause of education will advance. The pull must be together. The 
effort must be co-operative and unified. With each teacher a leading 
citizen, a professional public spirit will be manifest, and there will be 
generated a public opinion so strong, so determined, that argument and 
threat and bribe and plea will not avail to stop educational progress. 
This unity of purpose comes only when individual initiative and spirit 
and determination are to be found in the make-up of each leading citizen. 

Dr. Lange’s article in this issue should be read, and read again. For 
if it means anything worth while, it means that we in California must 
strike hands in a united effort to carry the professional campaign into 
every school district of the State. It means initiative, courage, tact, 
public spirit, moral stamina, poise, vision on the part of each leading 


citizen. With policy fixed, we must strive onward toward accomplish- 
ment. We must stand for something. And—‘‘Having done all, to 
stand.” 
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When political or fraternal organizations are in convention assem- 
bled, or when a society event, a street fair, a ball game, a prize fight, 
or a scandal occurs, the newspapers 


PUBLICITY OF generally give full publicity to the 
EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS affair. It has been a matter of 
DESIRABLE common regret in recent years, by 


many thoughtful school people, that 
the proceedings of educational conferences and conventions receive scant 
recognition in the columns of these same papers. Some of the leading 
school men and women in the country recently engaged in an important 
educational conference in Chicago. An Associated Press reporter was 
present during the greater part of the three days’ session. If any report 
from this newspaper man was sent in, it never found its way into the 
columns of the dailies he represented. A casual remark in the form of a 
pleasantry by one of the women, was the only item published during 
the entire conference. 

Can it be that teachers’ meetings and institutes have, in the past, 
given so much attention to theory and so little to that which was of 
vital concern to the world at large, that newspapers are still under the 
impression that the average reader has no interest in our discussions? The 
recent Los Angeles and Stockton meetings attracted the attention of 
many outside the school circle. These meetings were epoch making. 
And let it be noted here that the local papers gave considerable space to 
the proceedings. We are advancing. As our meetings improve, let us 
hope for wider publicity in the columns of the press. 


As a logical step in our educational evolution comes now the six 
year high school and junior college. Boys and girls at the close of 
their four high school years are too immature 
THE Six YEAR to be sent away from home to attend college 
HicGH SCHOOL or university. The atmosphere of the higher 
institution is so different from that of the local 
high school, and with the watchful eye and restraining hand of the 
parent removed, many young people fall by the wayside. More than 
this, many boys and girls have not “‘found themselves,” and in the large 
classes in college, with individual instruction lacking, these pupils fail, 
or become discouraged, or drift into the dark places. 
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Then, too, many parents can not afford the financial burden incident 
to traveling expenses, board, and the extraordinary obligations incurred 
on the part of children away from home. With comparatively 
little additional expense for equipment in many of its departments, but 
with added library and laboratory facilities, and a strengthened teaching 
force, the two additional years may be added to the larger high schools. 
In fact, the quality of instruction now given in the last years of our 


best high schools is superior to that offered in many freshman college 
classes. 


With the burden of sorting and sifting the more immature students 
removed from the higher institutions, these could become universities 
in fact. ‘Their time and energy could then be devoted to the junior and 
senior college years, and to graduate work in the university. Many of 
our colleges are now over-full, and the six year high school in force 
would relieve this tension. To use a familiar expression, the high school 
is the “‘people’s college,”” and to continue to be such its work must 
advance. The new order of things is a “Consummation devoutly to be 


wished.” 


The university extension idea, when it gained a footing, took hold 

of the people and created a thirst for this form of continuation work. 

But the great centers and larger towns 

COLLEGE EXTENSION have been the localities to profit from this 

type of extension. With the growth of 

high schools, and the organization of rural localities into union high 

school districts, a new demand is upon us,—that of college extension as 
distinct from university extension. 

With the six-year high school and junior college an assured fact, 
these institutions should be made the intellectual centers of the com- 
munity. Not only should the instructors and professors go about from 
place to place offering lectures and organizing conferences, but the doors 
of these “‘people’s colleges’’ should be kept open on Saturdays and 
evenings for the benefit of those who desire to take advantage of what- 
ever the school has to offer. The gymnasium, the library, the shops, 
the laboratories, should be open to young people and adults. Musical 
and literary entertainments, instruction in the languages, applied 
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mathematics, home-keeping, and now, with the new order of things, 
opportunities for the women as well as the men to pursue courses in civics 
and citizenship—all this and more should have a place. No manu- 
facturing or commercial concern would for a moment consider it business 
sagacity to build and equip a plant and then operate it only five days 
each week and nine months each year. And since the schools belong to 
the State, why should not all, young and old, carry stock in them? 
Truly the college extension idea is rich in the possibilities it affords. 


Many teachers, in both elementary and secondary schools, complain 

bitterly of the lack of supplementary books and _ illustrative material. 

They have nothing, aside from the 

““WiTHOUT MONEY books and equipment prescribed in the 

AND WITHOUT PRICE” course of study. There is, however, a 

wealth of material to be had free of 

cost, such as will enrich the work in history, in geography, in natural 
science, and the like. It is worth while to give an example. 

The International Harvester Company of Chicago has just issued 
a neat booklet entitled ““The Story of Bread.”” The story is interesting 
and instructive, and will hold the attention of young and old, as the 
narrative traces the history of the development of the bread-stuffs 
industry. ‘The social and economic significance of bread, and the inven- 
tions and machines that have made cereal raising the chief occupation are 
set forth. The pen sketches are helpful. This suggests the possibilities 
for teachers in other lines. Practically every transportation company in 
the country publish maps of the United States or of local regions. These 
can be had free, as can the pamphlet above mentioned. In some 
instances, a few cents postage is required. The folders and special 
circulars issued by all railway and steamship companies contain excellent 
pictures of scenery. These pictures, when cut out and pasted upon cheap 
manila cards, and classified, can be used in the class to illustrate all 
phases of geography teaching. 

Manufacturers, tradesmen, publishers, development boards, and in 
our own State particularly, the various boards of trade and chambers 
of commerce, issue printed matter, pictures maps, etc. These can be 
had for the asking. Hardware, lumber, and paint concerns; firms deal- 
ing in decorative materials, fabrics and the like, frequently have exhibits 
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which trace the process of manufacture from the raw material through 
the various stages to the finished product. In this industrial age, such 
material is of great value in the hands of a wise teacher. A tool 
catalogue, with its many illustrations, or a card holding the various bits 
of steel and showing the pen in the successive processes of manufacture,— 
these may open up a new world to the boy or girl. The public is always 
ready to co-operate with the school. 


A leading paper of the day criticizes severely the tendency of college 
professors to discuss the value of agriculture in the schools. The claim 
is made that to discuss a subject 

FARMER AND PROFESSOR profitably, a man should know some- 
Join Forces thing about it, and that scholastic 
pedantry is the curse of the school. 

True it is that the practical farmer and agriculturalist is not 
consulted as he should be, but it is also true that many of the advances 
in scientific farming have been brought about largely through the work 
of school and college men. Much that is now being accomplished by 
the agricultural colleges and experiment stations, and the work being 
done in our modern high schools along agricultural lines, is due in no 
small measure to the educational people themselves. 

At the recent Bay Section meeting of the C. T. A. the Agricultural 
and Country Life sessions attracted numbers of farmers, merchants and 
professional people as well as teachers. No “‘scholastic pedantry’ was 
in evidence. Every effort was made by the university and public school 
people to interest others. One of the meetings was presided over by the 
president of the Farmers’ Union and a former governor of the state was 
a welcome speaker. 

The movement for agriculture in the schools is becoming state-wide. 
Our legislature and prominent citizens are lending support. The work 
of the demonstration trains is helping forward the campaign for improved 
rural conditions and a more scientific and profitable farming. The short 
courses for farmers et Davis are bringing results. Announcement has 
thus early been made of the courses in agricultural education to be 
given at the coming summer session of the University of California. The 
‘back to the soil’’ movement is on in earnest. 
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The editor has spent much of the fall in Arizona and Oregon. Our 
new sister state on the south is gladly received by us into the Pacific 
Coast sisterhood of states. And while we have 
A Coast-WIDE an older educational history than has she, there 
MovEMENT has been wonderful progress made in Arizona. 
The teaching force in the elementary and high 
schools is of a standard far in excess of that in many eastern localities. 
Strong efforts are being made to secure the enactment of laws such as 
to provide for a State Board of Education of the highest order and 
the work of the secretary of the school law committee, President A. J. 
Matthews of the state normal at Tempe, and his associates is bringing 
results. Beautiful school buildings, spacious grounds, improved courses 
of study and a professional spirit lend a bright outlook to Arizona's 
educational future. 

In Oregon the importance of improved primary work, and especially 
the importance of rural school supervision is everywhere noted. As 
shown in State Superintendent Alderman’s article in this issue, great 
progress has already been made along this line. Oregon experienced 
an educational awakening under former State Superintendent J. H. 
Ackerman, and his successor is pushing aggressively into new fields with 
rare insight and tact. In a later issue something will be said editorially 
of rural school supervision in Oregon. 

This is the time to bring about a closer union of interests in educa- 
tional endeavor on the part of the entire group of Coast States. 
Geographically, climatically, industrially, the Coast is one. The trend 
of its institutions, the character of its soil, the wholesomeness of its 
spirit and the ideals of its people, all point to a fellowship most desirable. 
Particularly should a firm educational compact be cemented now, ip 
view of the coming Panama-Pacific Exposition in 1915. Educational 
exhibits portraying every phase of endeavor making for moral, intel- 
lectual and physical advancement; meetings, conferences and congresses; 
the preparation of bulletins and monographs—these and other matters 
must be organized and prepared. Not only San Francisco and Cali- 
fornia, but the entire Pacific Coast, must work as a unit, to the end 
that other portions of our country and the world at large may be inspired 
to make at the Panama-Pacific such a display as has before been 
impossible. 
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Now that women have been granted the franchise in our State, they 
should use it. Criticism has for years been brought upon many of our 
men, and especially in the more densely popu- 
THE COMPLETED lated districts, for remaining away from the 
CITIZENSHIP polls on primary or election day or for neglect- 
ing to register. Indeed it would not be 
difficult to multiply instances where, through disgust, or discouragement, 
or a ‘‘don’t-care”’ attitude, the better element has used this method of 
‘keeping out’’ of politics to the eminent satisfaction of the politicians. 
In supreme moments public sentiment always asserts itself and rises above 
complacency and chagrin. Such are the periods of political and social 
adjustment. 

The time will undoubtedly come when for both sexes alike there 
will be demanded an educational qualification for voting. It does not 
require the genius of a statesman or the vision of a philosopher to see that, 
man or woman, the vote, to be truly effective and significant, must be 
cast intelligently. The vote must be the voice of the voter. It must 
not simply represent the platform of a party. 

The teacher has now an added responsibility. She must inform her- 
self and the community as well. Women must register. 


Some of the best known educators in California and throughout 
the country generally have accepted invitations to prepare special articles 
for our readers. Among those who will 

SOME CONTRIBUTORS contribute to early issues are President 
FoR 1912 Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia 
University; Miss Ada Van Stone Harris, 

Assistant Superintendent, in charge of Primary Instruction, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Dr. Lewis M. Terman, Stanford University; Prin. 
Lewis B. Avery, San Jose High School; Miss T. Brookman, Berkeley 
High School; Pres. J. F. Millspaugh, State Normal School, Los 
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THE TEACHER AS LEADING CITIZEN* 
ALeExis F. LANGE 


ELLOW-TEACHERS, or, rather, fellow-citizens of the teaching 
H profession! 

That sounds good to me, and true, and beautiful, and 
inclusive, although, to judge by appearances, there are many here who 
can’t swear they are twenty-one—yet. May the new dispensation 
prosper,—as it surely will if most of us make the most of it for the 
common good, and the rest of us make the best of it and so grow in grace. 

Now, fellow-citizens, if we agree thus far we shall agree also in 
objecting to the use of the word pedagogue—even if applied as a term 
of endearment, which, to be sure, is not often the case. The word 
tends to put false notions into various heads and to keep them there. 
It suggests to one person a strangely desiccated spinster, usually male; it 
reminds another of a museum of prehistoric freaks; it recalls to a third 
Bernard Shaw’s jibe: ‘‘He who can does; he who can’t teaches.” 
He who knows Greek, or knows enough to consult a dictionary, easily 
discovers that the pedigree of a pedagogue is questionable. He finds 
that the term means “‘boy-leader” and that it was applied to the aged 
and otherwise disabled Athenian slave who led his master’s boy to 
and from school and carried all the things the boy could not put in his 
pockets because he had no pockets, poor boy! The pedagogue’s master 
might be a leading citizen of Athens. His son would become one and 
no doubt very often kept his pedagogue reminded of the fact. The 
pedagogue, on the other hand, was and remained a slave. He was a 
leader, but only as the body servant of his master’s boy. Not a leading 
citizen could he ever become. ‘The best he could achieve was the promi- 
nence of a leading slave among slaves. 

You see the ancient pedagogue and the American citizen teacher 
are pretty far apart—even outside of California. And it is this contrast 
between now and then, between the work and worth of the modern 
American teacher and the work and worth of pedagogues that makes 
me think of each one of us and speak of each one of us as a “leading 
citizen.” 


Now, many of us might feel like practicing New Thought for 





*A talk before the Elementary Section of the C. T. A., Bay Sec- 
tion, Dec. 26, 1911. 
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awhile, and like waiting for an exceptionally fine payday, before 
accepting a title of such amplitude and opulence. And even then some 
of us would remain St. Thomases or Missourians and would want to 
be “‘shown.”” This view of ourselves seems too good to be true. 
Nevertheless there are reasons for thinking that it is the only view to 
take. I believe that the words “‘leading citizen’ actually label each of 
us correctly. I believe they express an ideal, which should be as a 
lamp unto our professional feet. They stand for self-direction forward 
and upward. ‘They mean, if we will it, that the voice of the teacher 
shall be heard and shall be heeded by the old no less than by the young. 

Lot’s wife, the Good Book tells us, looked back to the good old 
times. Sodom and Gomorrha were good enough for her. And so she 
became a standpatter, while Lot marched on towards the better new 
times. Like her one must have stood pat and petrified for many a year, 
with un-seeing eyes and un-hearing ears, who does not realize how 
indispensable school education and teachers have become to a people 
on the road to Democracy. Without us no advance nor future, but 
only a return, however gradual, to the beasthood of the past. Owing to 
a half-century of changes so rapid as to violate all historical speed limit 
laws, the school is expected to do for boys and girls what the home 
does no longer, and to give what the farm once gave, or the workshop, 
or the village store, or the office, or even the church. The political 
economist—and most fathers and mothers—demand that the school train 
youth not only for making a life on a human level, but also, and 
especially, for making a living on a human level, and for increasing 
material wealth. The prophets and preachers of social and moral 
progress look to it to increase the human wealth, for the common good. 
More than ever before, the statesman wants it to be of all, by all, for all, 
and to yield such results that experiments in government “‘by knaves at 
the cost of fools’’ may grow rarer from generation to generation, that 
aliens may be coined into Americans and Americans into patriotic 
citizens, 1. e., citizens who will above all things live for their country 
and live so that every human life in it may become more worth living. 
That colored preacher spoke better than he knew when he called the 
American school “‘the palladium of our liberties and the pandemonium 
of civilization.”” Naturally, then, we teachers must indeed be indis- 
pensable and prominent personages to be asked to uphold the palladium 
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of our liberties, to stop the pandemonium of modern civilization, and to 
bring on the millennium, and to “do it now.” 

Implied in all this is a new emphasis on education as a state and 
national concern. In education, as in other matters, we are learning 
that the whole is greater than its parts, that in the long run “we all go 
up or down together,”” and that if we don’t “‘hang together we'll hang 
separately.”” Hence private control gives way to public oversight. ‘The 
angry shout of a parent: “This child is my child and I shall do as I 
please,” still rends the air now and then, but the shouter is on the way 
to a place in a historical museum. Educational local option is super- 
seded to an increasing extent by state regulation. Each year every 
child is coming to be treated more and more as a child-citizen with the 
state’s and the country’s welfare in his keeping. Surely, but, alas! too 
slowly, the will of the whole people enforces the child’s bill of rights— 
the right to health, to decent surroundings, to protection, and to the 
school opportunities for work and play and discipline, whereby he may 
be enabled to grow up into an adult citizen, prepared to live and act 
uprightly and efficiently among and for his fellows. Ever more thor- 
oughly we proceed on the principle that American citizenship begins in 
the cradle; not at twenty-one years, but at the first minute of life. 

The school is accordingly becoming less and less an extension 
of the home and more and more the commonwealth’s secular church, 
so to speak, that prepares the child-citizen for civic confirmation. For 
good or for ill, the public schools, including the university, represent 
neither individual homes, nor districts, nor counties or cities, but the 
state, the nation. 

And what of the teachers of the state? Are they teachers of the 
state only in a geographical sense? Do they not represent the state? 
Do they not stand in loco civitatis? Do not their positions and the 
trust assigned to them mean that they are citizens delegated by fellow- 
citizens to lead the child-citizen toward the promised land of grown-up 
citizenship, of social efficiency? As indispensable, vitally important state 
functionaries, are we not leading citizens, whatever other names we may 
go by or be called? 

But let us come to the same conclusion from another point of view. 
Not so very many years ago the school was in many ways as much an 
appendix as a vital organ in the body politic. I recall that this was 
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true of the district school I attended for three months each year, in the 
then backwoods of Wisconsin. The schoolhouse looked as if it did not 
really belong to anybody. It stood forlorn and desolate between county 
road and township graveyard. The quick and the dead, you see, had 
been consigned to the same place, although, I suppose, only the quick 
were meant to be raised. Inside was nothing but the skeleton of the 
three R’s, which we rattled simultaneously and successively, as directed, 
also successively, by the five daughters of the one perennial school trustee, 
with a view to five successive trousseaus. Those of us who were alive 
suffered acutely from this educational appendix in our existence. Fortu- 
nately, all of us had nine months of the year left to get an education 
in. There was the prescribed course in agriculture for the boys and 
the compulsory course in the domestic arts for the girls. There were 
electives to suit individual aptitudes for carpentry, tin- and blacksmithing, 
harnessmaking, fruit preserving and crazy-quilting, and so on. ‘There 
were the calls of the wild on fishing days and coon-hunting nights. 
There was history in every other house in the shape of a more or less 
heroic war veteran. ‘There were the daily Bible, the weekly paper— 
instead of the daily paper, and no Bible, as now—the neighborhood life, 
and the fireside pastimes of winter. In spite of the district school, you 
see, we were being educated on seven days in the week, indoors and 
outside, undivided boys and girls, preparing for living and for making a 
living by many-sided doing. 

That was about thirty-five years ago. Since then the school has 
become more useful as it has become more necessary. Pressure from 
without and thought from within have been reshaping the American 
school into a vital organ. 


The earlier stage of this evolution has been controlled by the insight 
that a child is not a tank to be filled and secured against leaking until 
examination day, nor a little animal to be drilled into an automatic 
reading, writing, and ‘rithmetic device, but a gradually developing 
human personality, to be assisted at each stage of growth by carefully 
adjusted diet and appropriate methods of feeding and exercise. In 
consequence teaching as a Fine Art is winning ground in our class- 
rooms. Self-development on the part of the child through varied self- 


activity under expert guidance is no longer one of the things hoped for 
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but not seen. We may call this the individualistic or the psychological 
period. 

With the beginning of the twentieth century, roughly speaking, we 
have entered upon another phase of evolution, a supplementary one. 
It is controlled by the insight that every child lives, moves, and has his 
being in human society. He is a social animal, was born that way, 
and so has a we-side to be developed as well as an I-side. Of a 
community, he returns to a community through and by way of the 
school. Now, the child is not naturally amphibious nor inclined to 


lead a double life with zest. And so his life becomes worth living, 
to others and himself, now and hereafter, only if the school is a commun- 


ity, a community created in the image of his adult environment, and kept 
in close touch with it, but simplified, and purified and raised to a higher 
plane of conduct, and suited stage by stage to the child’s developing 
capacity for co-operative self-government. How to begin with life— 
not with books—for knowing and to form habits of going into it for 
doing; how to make the individual boy and girl not only good but 
good for something; not only good to himself but good to others; how 
to make the grammar school and the high school and the university 
function as preparatory democracies; how to make school spirit spell 
public spirit of an intelligent and disciplined sort; how to make the 
whole school-system work as an organ of the commonwealth in building 
up the nation of to-morrow—here we have our great present-day 
problem. It is one of the great problems of the twentieth century. From 
this point of view education has become a branch of social and political 
science. It has become a phase of enlightened statecraft. 

And now again, what of us? What of the teacher? Like the 
coupons on through railway tickets, a teacher is “not good if detached,” 
however charming as an individual, however artistic as an instructor. 
More than hitherto we stand, as I said before, not only in loco parentis, 
but also and especially in loco civitatis. We are the grown-up citizens 
in communities of child-citizens. There we have senatorial rank and 
there we wear the toga of authority. Shall we fail to be guided and 
inspired by the consciousness of being “‘leading citizens”? As adults 
we are called to the high office of representing the adult America of 
to-day, just as truly as any congressman or senator; we are called to be 
first and foremost in acting with and for the school democracies of young, 
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younger, youngest America, in order that there may be a better adult 
America. 

Yes, the American teacher is a “leading citizen’” by virtue of his 
office and of his mission. To become aware of this fact means that he 
can not possibly be an educational standpatter. (I know I ought to 
use the pronoun “‘she.” But unfortunately, in our imperfect speech, 
**He”’ embraces “‘she,”” 


there is no reciprocity between “‘he’’ and “‘she. 
but “‘she’” does not yet embrace “‘he.”’) He, then, this leading citizen 
will never pray as the standpatter always does: Give us this day the 
same old thing and deliver us from improvement, for improvement 
might hurt business. Nor will he wait to be propelled into an upward 
movement by a popular explosion. His German colleague across the 
sea has his educational policies largely shaped for him from above. 
A far-sighted and expert and benevolent central power molds the future 
of the school and plans for the immediate and remote needs of the 
nation. Now, to secure efficiency and educational progress in the same 
way destroys our school-system as a democratic institution, as an 
embodiment of principles fundamental to American citizenship for 
teachers and pupils alike. But to do as well in our own way presupposes 
that we teachers—that means not only principals and superintendents, 
etc., but each one—act as leading citizens in education. It is we that 
must shape public opinion with regard to education, we that must 
re-form the school-system intelligently, we that must defend it against 
the assaults of charlatanism and political intrigue and corruption. 

What Nehemiah tells us of the rebuilders of Jerusalem applies to us: 
“*For the builders,’’ he says, “‘every one had his sword girded by his 
side, and so builded.”” Each one of us “leading citizens” is called 
upon to be alive, in some degree, to the mandate from our people :—to 
form a more perfect union—of educational effort; establish justice—as 
to educational opportunities; insure domestic tranquility—for the parts 
and the whole of the state’s educational institutions; provide for the 
common defense—against all enemies of the child-citizen; promote the 
general welfare—not by teaching subjects but by educating young 
America through subjects and school life for personal freedom and 
mutual service. Of course, some must lead and some must follow, 
or, rather, each must both follow and lead, with clear-eyed loyalty to 
the country’s greatest cause. The initiative belongs to us, as citizen- 
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stewards of a great public trust. With our fellow-citizens outside of 
our province rest the referendum and the re-call. Our country calls; 
must we not heed? 

But the call to leadership confers dignity. If we must not be stand- 
patters we must not have a low opinion of ourselves either. It won't 
do to put on airs because of our being leading citizens, but there seems 
to be little danger of that as long as we lead not only the “‘simple life” 
but the “‘skimple life,’’ and as long as salaries are not rising fast enough 
and high enough to make any of us dizzy. What I mean is that a 
vivid self-consciousness of being the chosen leaders in the nation’s 
greatest cause means as much for us teachers as it means for a parson 
to think of himself as a shepherd under God instead of as a hireling under 
deacons, for bread and butter. Ass leading citizens we are entitled to 
professional self-respect; no army officer has a better right to be proud 
of his commission,—nor a better right, let me add, to a service pension. 
To say, as teachers sometimes do,—‘*I am only a teacher,” spells 
treason to as well as ignorance of the cause we serve. I am certain | 
should not want a physician or a lawyer who said: “I am only a 
physician, only a lawyer.’’ Self-assertion in behalf of education is of a 
piece with the duty of the soldier to be brave and to face the foe. 
Even the refugees in the profession—who teach while they wait—may 
and should carry their heads high. 

Hand in hand with increasing self-respect comes new setff-direction 
towards efficient citizenship, in school and out of school, as a part of 
the teacher’s calling. ‘To be an interested, sympathetic student of one’s 
community; to busy oneself with one of its interests or problems, and 
perhaps make it a hobby; to stand squarely for the “‘square deal” in 
its social and political life; to laugh with it, weep with it; to watch 
and pray and act for its future, in faith, hope, and charity; seldom if 
ever even to look like a school-ma’am or pedagogue, and never to 
become papery inside and leathery outside, like a textbook; to make 
whatever in the old world without is true, and honest, and just, and 
lovely, and of good report intelligible and desirable to the young world 
within schoolgates,—such things belong to the vocation, not to the 
avocation of the teacher as leading citizen. Need I add that as we 
grow in vertebrate self-respect and gain in aimful self-direction of this 
sort we shall win greater respect for the profession, with the customary 
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bouquets of oratorical platitudes thrown in. And the ballot in women’s 
hands, if handled with care, will do the rest. 

But to know ourselves as leading citizens means also to develop the 
corporate spirit, the ‘‘sense of the hive,’’ which Maeterlinck ascribes to 
the bees. Many opinions, one purpose; many gifts, one spirit; loyalty 
to one another because of the higher loyalty to the queen-bee—the future 
of our state. To have this sense implies that we teachers work side by 
side, our feet on the same ground. In our thinking of one another the 
profession should have neither head nor tail. The aristocratic caste 
notion, I tell the prospective high school teachers at the University that the 
teachers of a Democracy are arranged like a layer cake, with a frosted 
State Superintendent and a mildewed university professor on top is 
incompatible with this “‘sense of the hive,” which is all-inclusive. 
Equally incompatible with it is sectionalism of the geographical sort. 
So are divisions according to sex, and the ensuing war-whoops. A boy 
once took two fine bantams, both roosters, to be sure, to the cockpit. 
He carried them in one cage. By the time he arrived they had disabled 
each other,—-which made him say: ‘“‘The darned critters should have 
kuown they were on the same side.” ; 

The best outward sign that we of California are finding ourselves 
as citizen-teachers is our young state-wide, education-wide federation, 
which in its way seems as significant as the federation of the thirteen 
colonies into the one Union. It has a forward look; it suggests a 
growing professional self-respect and increasing self-direction; it con- 
stitutes a body for the “‘sense of the hive’ to wax strong in; it has a 
journal and so an organ through which it may speak. It is young and 
tender, of course, and therefore exposed to the perils of the seven deadly 
sins of the profession of teaching: formalism, pettiness, disloyalty, 
myopia, inertia, bigotry, and biliousness. It needs care and devotion 
and watchfulness. We need to love it sanely and nurture it wisely for 
the love we bear to the state that we represent educationally. Without 
our federation and journal we can not develop the professional public 
opinion on which educational progress depends. With and through our 
federation and journal we can build up ourselves and become an irre- 
sistible power for good as indispensable, respected, self-respecting, selfs 
directive, progressive, loyally united leading citizens. 

Of course, we shall sometimes be misleading citizens. 
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The best-laid plans of men and mice gang oft agley. 

But we can not evade or shirk the duty and privilege of leading. 
The initiative devolves on us, individually and collectively. We must 
take it, must train ourselves for taking it wisely and effectively. And if 
we take it, faithful as leading citizens, as voting leading citizens, to a 
great public trust, militantly putting down every effort to betray and 
deliver this trust to ignorance and sewer politics, we may cheerfully work 
on in the faith that our fellow-citizens will in the long run give us an 
approving referendum vote—and forget all about the recall. 


TRUSTEES’ CONVENTIONS 
MARK KEPPEL 
Superintendent of Los Angeles County Schools 


HE law passed by the legislature last year providing for an annual 
T meeting of school trustees has proven its worth in nearly every 
county in the state. The action taken by trustees’ conventions, 
wherever these have been held, has been distinctly a forward step in 
school administration. Especially has the value of these meetings been 
emphasized to county superintendents of schools because these meetings 
have brought to the business side of the office the point of view of the 
business men who represent the various school boards. 

A notable forward step was that taken by the convention in Contra 
Costa county, where it was decided to arrange a definite line of procedure 
whereby all school districts might secure their supplies at a reasonable 
price, and might deal with a firm so that there could be no question as 
to the reliability of the firm, or as to the replacing of inferior goods. 

Another notable step forward was that taken by the convention of 
trustees in Imperial county, where a new method of handling school 
warrants was worked out. This method provides that when the board 
of trustees issues the warrants it shall send them to the county super- 
intendent cf schools for examination and approval, he to send them to 
the auditor, who will examine and approve. The warrants shal] then 
be returned to the clerk of the school board, who shall issue them 
directly to the claimants. 

Under these conditions the warrant issued to the claimant will be 
as good as the gold; it will be ready for presentation to the county 
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treasurer, and will be payable upon presentation. The warrant-holder 
will not be troubled by any delinquency or defect in his warrant. 

In Los Angeles county the trustees’ convention requested the county 
superintendent to establish a bureau of information for trustees, so that 
they might have expert advice in the selecting of their teachers. This 
movement on the part of the Los Angeles county trustees seems to fore- 
shadow the coming of the time when the private teachers’ agency will 
no longer be a necessity in school work in California. 

Superintendents cannot devote too much time to the proper prepa- 
ration of a program for their trustees’ convention. Att least two months 
of time ought to be taken by the superintendent to properly advertise 
the convention, and to work up interest, so that not only will those trustees 
attend who are compelled to do so by law, but so that the great body 
of trustees of the county will be present. 

It is also a splendid thing when the convention is held to arrange 
matters so that the entire convention can dine together, and an hour 
or an hour and a half can be spent very profitably at the close of the 
dinner in discussing school topics and outlining matters of progress. 


SCHOOL TRUSTEES 
JAMeEs B. Davipson 


County Superintendent of Schools, Marin County 
HAPPY New Year to the school trustees of the state and 
A nation! No other public servants render the service you do 
for so little return. Your work in the main is efficient and 
unselfish. You, by your wisdom, administer wisely and well the great 
foundation institution of our intellectual, social and national life, and 

your administration in the past has been efficient and honest. 
CHOICE AND TRAINING OF TEACHERS 

The fault is not yours that all our teachers are not of the highest 
rank. You have, for the most part, chosen the best from the supply 
available, and you have given them your sympathy and support. The 


} 


training of teachers is an affair of the state. In this matter our state 


has been fairly hberal. The training schools, however, are not adequate, 


nor is their distribution such that districts near and far may have the 
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advantages of the best trained and qualified teachers. While you can 
not organize additional training schools, you can aid in their establish- 
ment by your appreciation of the work of, and your demand for trained 
teachers, and by your influence through voice and vote. 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


Cities of the fifth class and over have boards of education. It is 
dificult to understand why school directors should be called boards of 
education in cities and boards of trustees in smaller districts. Boards of 
education are no more efficient than are boards of trustees, nor do they 
render greater service. 

DISTRICTS 


There seems to be one mistake in the organization of school districts, 
viz.: in the charters of cities. Would it not be best for school districts 
to reorganize as corporations entirely separate from municipal corpora- 
tions, so that all districts, whether in cities or towns, would be subject 
to the same state laws and in no way affected by the provisions of special 
charters? ‘This is a matter for you to consider. 


EQUALITY 


Many of your schools are now closed for a long winter vacation, 
while the city and town schools are in session. Why should the cities, 
which claim to have the best schools, hold a ten-months’ session, while 
rural schools have but eight? Both are state schools, receiving liberal 
state aid, and should not the state deal with both alike in the matter 
of length of term and distribution of funds? 


YEARLY CONTRACTS 


The law now provides for a yearly contract with teachers. Trustees 
should avail themselves of this provision. Teachers should be employed 
by the year. It is true that some teachers find other lucrative employ- 
ment in vacation. They serve as clerks, as school supply agents, and the 
like. However, the teacher of spirit would much prefer to teach than 
be idle, and a long term would help her schcol, help her children, and 
help her on her way to achievement and success. 


SUPPLIES 


The schools have long been imposed upon by supply agents. These 
people are out to sell. They invariably visit districts during vacation 
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and sell to the trustees at prices from one-third to one-half higher than 
the regular market price, supplies that are inferior or inadequate, or not 
needed, or apparatus which no up-to-date teacher will ever use. 

Before purchasing supplies the teacher should make out a list of 
what she actually needs for the term and send this to a reputable dealer. 
A careful study should be made of supplies and prices, and all supplies 
needed for the term should be ordered at one time. A good deal has 
been said about charges and over-charges by some firms for paper used 
at Sacramento in the making of school books. No doubt this over- 
charge was considerable. The custom was bad and it is to be hoped 
it has taken a long farewell from the state printing system. But if the 
over-charges made by agents and unscrupulous business to you and 
your schools each year could be estimated, it would probably be found 
to overbalance those made to the state on book paper. 


SANITARY ADVANCES 


Progress in health and sanitation is the order of the day. We are 
now doing away with the tin drinking cup, and in its stead are supplying 
the drinking fountain. These fountains are convenient and inexpensive. 
They range in price from $50 to 75 cents. A good fountain in the 
form of a faucet can be had for about $3, and this price is not prohib- 
itive. This fountain is nickel-plated, has a cup into which waste water 
may fall, and an automatic shut-off. In all schools which are supplied 
with flowing water the drinking fountain can be used, and you, trustees, 


should furnish them. 


ASSEMBLY CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT NO. 3 
By Jos Woop, Jr. 


Following is an exact copy of the amendment relating to free 
textbooks and State Board of Education: 

Resolved by the assembly, the senate concurring, That the legislature 
of the State of California, at its extraordinary session, commencing on 
the twenty-seventh day of November, nineteen hundred and eleven, two- 
thirds of all the members elected to each of the two houses voting in favor 
thereof, hereby proposes to the people of the State of California that 
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section 7 of article LX of the constitution of the State of California be 
amended so as to read as follows: 

Section 7. [The legislature shall provide for the appointment or 
election of a state board of education, and said board shall provide, | 
compile, or cause to be compiled, and adopt, a uniform series of textbooks 
for use in the [day and evening] elementary schools throughout the state. 
The state board may cause such textbooks, when adopted, to be printed 
and published by the superintendent of state printing, at the state printing 
ofice; and wherever and however such textbooks may be printed and 
published, they shall be furnished and distributed by the state free of 
cost or any charge whatever, to all children attending the [day and 
evening] elementary schools of the state, under such conditions as the 
legislature shall prescribe. The textbooks, so adopted, shall continue in 
use not less than four years, without any change or alteration whatsoever 
which will require or necessitate the furnishing of new books to such 
pupils, and said state board shall perform such other duties as may be 
prescribed by law. The legislature shall provide for a board of 
education in each county in the state. The county superintendents and 
the county boards of education shall have control of the examination of 
teachers and the granting of teachers’ certificates within their respective 
jurisdictions. 


METHODS OF DISTRIBUTION AND OWNERSHIP 


Under this amendment the legislature may provide that the book 
is to be given to the child and he is to be the owner, or it may provide 
that the book shall remain the property of the state and to be given out 
as used and returned. The first plan would avoid any possible distri- 
bution of diseases, but would be more expensive, at least for the first 
year. If the amendment carries the legislature of 1913 will have the 
settling of the question. 


ESTIMATE OF POSSIBLE COST FOR FIRST YEAR 


No one can form a definite estimate of the cost of free textbooks, for 
the reason that he can not know what plan will be followed, nor can he 
know how many books will be called for by the children in the schools 
nor how many books that the children now have will be used. 

The estimate given below is based on the average cost of the 


textbooks called for in the course of study of Alameda, Fresno, Men- 
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docino and San Bernardino counties. These counties were selected for 


the reason that they represent both the city and the country schools and 
should be representative counties: 


No. of pupils 


Grade in Each Grade Average Cost Total Cost 

in the State per Grade per Grade 
BOD so ii wins arasarachitees' ats 69,964 $ .34 $ 23,787.76 
NN 5a ks dio areihe eos 43,357 .68 29,482.76 
CO er ee 43,263 1.47 63,569.61 
ee ee eee 41,046 2.20 90,301.20 
een eT ree 38,730 2.45 94,888.50 
TN wisi dy ssa wmitarsearhens 36,363 al 116,725.23 
NR ic sain arena 33,053 3.07 101,472.71 
PR einiva xk andere 28,879 2.88 83,171.52 
Se eee 334,655 $603,426.29 


This estimate is a maximum cost barring increase in the enrollment, 
for it supposes that no child has a book and that every child now in the 
schools will call for a textbook the moment they are given free. 

The following estimate will give each pupil in the grades of the 
schools of the counties as averaged in the counties mentioned the book 
once and then he is to continue the book till it goes out of use. For 
instance the Introductory Geography is used in three grades in some 
of the counties. The pupil will receive the book and continue the use 
of it till the Advanced Book is called for. ‘This is the minimum cost 
for the first year. ‘The real cost is somewhere between the two estimates 
for many of the children will use the books they have at present. 


No. Pupils Enrolled 


wie wulcerhann eee ees 
DO Kose ne env 69,964 $ .34 $ 23,787.76 
Perr re rrr 43,357 .67 29,049.19 
WO: 8 dsenc eats clas 43,263 1.015 43,911.94 
A itn kan Ate a en 41,046 1.21 49,665.66 
WU habs Rae GOR AS 38,730 1.105 42,896.65 
rere 36,363 2.82 102,543.66 
errr cer 33,053 .76 25,120.28 
WE dine aden wren malas 28,879 .20 5,775.80 

WO 2 i eWeeene 334,855 $322,750.94 
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It will be noticed that in each instance the sixth grade is the costly 
grade for the pupils, as in most counties the books are bought in this 
grade to continue through the sixth, seventh and eighth. 

The total assessed valuation of all property in the state is $2,599,- 
916,690. A tax of one cent on each one hundred dollars valuation 
will produce $259,991.66. To produce the amount of money 
estimated as the cost for supplying all of the children with the books, 
or $603,426.29, would require a tax of about $.025, and to produce 
the amount necessary for the second estimate would require a tax of 
about $.0124. 

After the books are in the hands of the pupils and the system is 


inaugurated, the continuing of the plan ought to cost but little more than 
at present. 


AVERAGE COST OF BOOKS FOR PAST FOUR YEARS 


The average cost of state textbooks for the past four years, that 
is, the total sales of books for the past four years through the State 
Superintendent’s office, divided by the total enrollment in the elementary 
schools for the years given is as follows: 


Year Average Cost 
COINS ik odie woes 6 ced eae 72 cents 
PR a bask 45 de ker eee eee 54 cents 
SES 6 ey 9490235 4845 SE 68 cents 
PRUEPO EK Sikddin ad eae eee 70 cents 


This average may seem low, but when one considers that the cost 
per pupil in the first and second grades where the enrollment is greatest 
is very low, the reason for the cost being low is apparent. Then many 
of the books are passed to the grade below. This cost is to the pupil 
as the allowance for postage has been made. 

The above estimates are given with the hope of assisting those who 
are writing for information concerning cost of free textbooks. The 


estimate was given the members of the Legislature who asked for the 
same. 


Reports from 395 counties in the United States show that in 1909 
more than 150,000 boys and girls in elementary-schools were members 
of clubs engaged in contests in growing better corn, potatoes, cotton, and 
other staple products, and in cooking and sewing. 
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SUPERVISION OF RURAL SCHOOLS IN OREGON 
Hon. L. R. ALDERMAN 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Salem, Oregon 





T is a well established custom in many states for the country people, 
] who can afford the expense, to move into town during the winter, 

that their children may have the advantages of the town schools. 
If they live within four or five miles of town, the children will often 
ride back and forth to the town school. The question is being asked, 
why is this necessary? Why are not the rural schools as efficient as 
the town or city schools? 

About a year ago the convention of county superintendents of 
Oregon elected a committee, composed of the State Superintendent and 
a number of the county superintendents, to inquire into the causes of 
these conditions, and to suggest a remedy. ‘The report of the committee 
was to the effect that the teachers in the country were as painstaking, 
conscientious, intellectual, and on the whole as well trained as the 
teachers in the town schools; the equipment was usually as good, and 
many modern schoolhouses were being built. The vital difference 
seemed to be that the work of the teachers in the town schools was well 
supervised, while the rural teachers were left entirely alone with their 
work, with the exception of the one or two visits each year from the 
county superintendent. In some counties the superintendent had to look 
after the work of from 150 to 175 rural teachers, as well as an immense 
amount of office work. At the same time a town of 2500 inhabitants 
would have a city superintendent, a principal for each building, and in 
the larger towns, in addition to these, a supervisor for drawing, one for 
music, one for manual training, and one for domestic science—in brief, 
a supervisor for every special line of work. For the regular grade work 
of the schools the average, in addition to a city superintendent, was one 
supervisor for every sixteen teachers. 

As a result of this investigation a bill providing for rural supervision 
was introduced and passed at the 1911 session of the legislature. This 
law went into effect May 20, 1911, and now supervision for rural 
schools is being successfully carried on throughout the State of Oregon. 
All counties having more than sixty districts are divided into supervisory 
districts of not less than twenty nor more than fifty school districts. The 
average for the state is one supervisor for every thirty-four rural districts. 
The supervisors of each county are chosen by a county educational board 
composed of the county superintendent and four members appointed by 
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him. In each case the county superintendent has appointed men and 
women of high standing locally and in the state, who are successful in 
their own work, and are especially interested in the public schools. For 
obvious reasons this fact has done much toward making the supervisory 
law a success. 


At the beginning of the school year the supervisors of each county 
meet with the county educational board and together they plan definite 
things to be accomplished by the schools in the county. For this year 
some of the things are better sanitary conditions throughout, good walks 
leading to the outbuildings, properly lighted and properly ventilated 
school buildings, a campaign for school decorations, an effort to arouse 
a pride among the patrons of each district to make their school district 
the best in the county. While all this is outside of the regular line of 
work, yet it is necessary in order to have a good working plant. Finally 
the real work of the school is considered, and the board and supervisors 
decide what subjects need emphasizing. 


The supervisor visits each school at least once in six weeks. He 
helps the teacher carry out the state course of study, aids her by suggest- 
ing new methods and stimulates the work of the boys and girls. 


Another phase of his work is arranging for parents’ meetings. In 
many rural districts a parents’ meeting is held once a month. ‘These 
meetings are usually held in the evening. Questions in which all of the 
patrons of the school will be interested are prepared for discussion, and 
before the evening is over nearly every parent has had something to say 
about how to better the conditions of the school. The meeting is usually 
introduced by a short musical program and closed by a lunch prepared 
by the women of the district. Thus the people of the district become 
better acquainted with one another, the teacher sees them from a new 
point of view, and they all become more intensely interested in the 
welfare of the school. 

Through the supervisors a number of otherwise unorganized public 
schools become a united, effective system. Plans carefully worked out 
for the betterment of the schools are put into execution without loss of 
time. 

One of the most successful ways of interesting the boys and girls 
in the study of agriculture is through the school fair. Several of the 
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counties now have these, but with the help of the supervisors this work 
will be extended over the state and intensified in the counties where it 
is now in operation, so as to reach every boy and girl in the county. 
Through the supervisor the several school districts will be united for a 
district contest. These will be extended to county contests, and the 
prize-winners of the different counties will take their products to the 
state fair. The products exhibited will be those actually grown by the 
children themselves. In this way practical work in agriculture will be 
taught. ‘This is one of the many ways in which the rural supervisor is 
putting new life into the schools. 

Rural supervision will increase the efficiency of the county schools 
one hundred per cent by making more effective the work of the teacher, 
by appealing to the pride of the residents of each district to better the 
conditions of the school, by arousing an interest in adult education through 
the parents’ meetings, by encouraging the study of agriculture, and in 


a general way by bringing about a more direct administration of our 
school affairs. 


Superintendent J. H. Phillips of Birmingham, Alabama, says 
editorially in the Educational Exchange: ‘‘Hundreds of pupils are 
retarded in their progress in school by the feeling of discouragement and 
depression. Physical defects and handicaps may prevent many from 
getting the benefits of an education, but many more are laboring under 
mental diseases that are far more serious and burdensome than the 
physical, and these mental attitudes are created by the atmosphere of 
the school. For this the principals and the teachers are largely respon- 
sible. The child that is laboring under the sense of fear, or is repelled 
by injustice, captious criticism and constant repression becomes hope- 
lessly discouraged.” 


“To give liberal training without its vocational direction is to make 
word parrots. To give vocational training without its accompaniment of 
liberal studies is to train people to use their hands without their heads. 
The business of vocational training is not only to help the individual in 
his struggle for life, but also the world in its effort to rise above the 
struggle for life.” — Arthur D. Dean in Manual Training Magazine 
for December. 
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THE MECHANICS OF READING 
G. W. Crozier 
Principal Huntington Beach Grammar School 


ONSIDERED as a school subject, reading may be said to be 
C two things: gleaning thought from the printed page, and then 
expressing that thought well orally. Good oral reading is 
sought when the various devices of mechanics in reading are used, and 
the proper and careful use of these devices may do much to improve the 
reading. But good oral reading may be made poor, and poor oral 
may be made worse by the mistaken use of mechanics. ‘The bird sings 
naturally, and the little child talks naturally, and for the same reason: 
first, they are not self-conscious, and second, they are deeply interested 
in what they are doing and saying, and they understand it. 


The essential difference between reading and talking is that the 
reader attempts to express another's thought from the printed page, 
while the talker voices his own thoughts as they shape themselves on the 
page of his mind. It follows that anything which diverts the interest 
or the attention interrupts the stream of thought and is a hindrance to 
reader or talker. Also anything that helps the pupil to concentrate his 
mind on the lesson, to understand and master its thought, and to arouse 
his enthusiasm in its content, is an aid to good oral reading. 


The mechanics of reading have to do with such things as time, or 
the speed of reading; with the grouping of thought units, or phrasing; 
with emphasis; with inflection; with force; with quality, posture, and 
articulation. But there is great danger of calling the reader’s attention 
too freely to the mechanics of expression, and thus making our so-called 
teaching of reading an obstacle instead of a help. 


If the pupil has possession of the thought and feels the same keen 
impulse to tell that thought as he feels to tell his own story about a game 
or about some other incident of lively interest to him, he will read 
naturally. And in most cases that is all we can expect, even though it 
be not with mechanical precision. If the pupil has not the thought and 
is not eager to tell it, how can the difficulties be cleared away and 
enthusiasm aroused by such remarks as “Stand up straight, Johnny’’; 
“A little louder, please’; ‘“‘Not so fast’; “Don’t let the voice fall 
there’; “Any corrections, class?’’; ‘‘Let Jimmy read that and then you 
try to read like him’’? 
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Will such admonition put the little palpitating heart at ease? Will 
it inspire in the soul of the reader the mental attitude of the author? 
Will it help the child to see the beauties of the selection? 


About the only legitimate effect it could have, and about the only 
result it usually does have is to increase timidity, to intensify confusion, 
and sometimes to arouse stubbornness. ‘This unfortunate result is seen 
so frequently that sometimes one feels as though the mechanics of read- 
ing is a good thing for a teacher to thoroughly know, and then keep still 
about during recitation. The teaching of expression is a more or less 
systematic effort to get back to nature, to lead the child to again become 
natural. For this, at least two things are necessary: First, seff-con- 
sciousness must be reduced to the minimum; and second, interest in the 
work aroused and held. He must learn to do things with zeal and 
pleasure and to forget self. A child will read what is within his com- 
prehension and what is interesting in itself or can be made interesting. 
Most of the time given to mechanics could, in my judgment, be much 
better used in proper selection of material; in a full, clear assignment of 
study; in clearing up the difficult passages and points; in supplementing 
the dictionary; in taking part in the reading with the class; in a few 
words about the author, or about his motive. The most powerful teach- 
ing of reading is suggestive, not formal; it is inspirational and not 
imitative nor mechanical. 


After the lesson has been fairly studied and recitation time comes, 
the mental attitude of the reader is of the highest importance. Oral 
reading is an art related to oratory. It differs in the source from which 
the material for speech is obtained. The orator presents original 
thoughts, or, at least, thoughts that express his personal views. The 
reader and the orator are alike in the source of their effectiveness. Both 
must have a message; both must be able to deliver the message; and 
both must have listeners in a receptive attitude toward the message. 
The higher the degree of excellence realized in all three of these respects, 
the more effective will be the effort of either reader or speaker. Let 
any one of these elements be lacking, and the result is partial failure. 
The nearer we can realize in the schoolrcom the interested audience 
and the enthusiastic speaker, the greater will be our success in teaching 
reading. 
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No doubt the usual method of conducting a reading recitation gives 
very valuable drill in oral expression and accomplishes good in the 
careful analysis of written thought-material. But it violates two of the 
three principles upon which oral reading depends. First, the reader 
feels no responsibility; and second, the hearers have no deep source 
of interest. Both are in equal possession of the message and so the 
reader feels no real responsibility for its delivery. The listeners, having 
no real desire for a message which they already know, assume a critical 
attitude instead of a receptive one. ‘Their sole interest in the exercise, 
if there be any interest, may be to criticise the way the reading is done. 
I believe many pupils, especially in the grammar grades, do poor oral 
reading because of these conditions. 

The greatest orator that ever graced a platform could not maintain 
himself with his audience if all his auditors held in hand a copy of his 
address, if they had all previously studied it, and if their attention while 
he was speaking was riveted on mechanical details; if hands would 
shoot up and arms gyrate and fingers would snap at the omission of a 
word, or a mis-pronunciation, or some peculiarity in his posture. If 
this is true, are we not giving the bashful, untrained child a task far more 
difficult than that of the skilled orator, and then wondering why poor 
reading results? Why not give the pupil a sense of responsibility for 
the delivery of a real message, a message that he has and the class has 
not? Let it be one that has intrinsic value, so that the class readily 
desires to receive it. Give him time sufficient for preparation so that he 
can feel on sure ground, and he will rarely fail to rise to the occasion. 
He will make some mistakes, but they will likely pass unnoticed, and he 
will get more benefit from such a lesson than from a long series of short 
criticised recitations. 


In speaking of committee organization of school boards Editor 
Bruce of the School Board Journal says: ‘The day of large numbers 
of committees has passed with the coming of professional and business 
school administration by paid experts. There is no more need for the 
members of a school board to enter into a consideration of every detail 
of business. A superintendent and a business manager do that now, 
bringing to the board fully worked out plans for approval or dis- 
approval.” 
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ASSOCIATIONS AND INSTITUTES 


The meetings of the California Teachers’ Association, Southern 
Section and Bay Section, occurred during the holiday season, the first 
at Los Angeles, December | 8th-23d; the latter at Stockton, 26th-29th, 
inclusive. As in former years, the East was levied upon, and sent as 
representatives, Dean Sarah Louise Arnold of Simon’s College, Boston, 
and Pres. Guy Potter Benton of the University of Vermont. 


SOUTHERN SECTION, C. T. A. 


Preceding the three days’ session of the Southern Section proper, 
several institutes held joint meetings. These included the cities of Los 
Angeles, Pasadena, Long Beach, and Pomona, and Los Angeles City 
High School District and Los Angeles County. In addition to the 
general and section meetings, several lecture courses were offered through 
the week—applied arts, penmanship, reading, seventh and eighth grade 
English and economic history. An exhibit of school work was installed 
at the Polytechnic High School, and time spent at this exhibit was 
counted as institute attendance. 

Pres. J. H. Francis of the Southern Section provided, in addition 
to the two Eastern speakers and local workers, Dr. E. C. Moore, now 
of Yale University, and Prof. Patty Smith Hill, director of the kinder- 
garten department of Teachers’ College, Columbia University. And to 
add to the program thus provided, the annual concert at Temple 
Auditorium was a rare treat, the noted violinist, Prof. Jan Kubelik, hold- 
ing his audience of several thousand spellbound by his masterly renditions. 

Over 3,600 teachers were in attendance at the nineteenth annual 
session of the association, and an unusually large number attended the 
business meeting. The following report of the Resolutions Committee, 
J. J. Morgan, chairman, was adopted: 

We, the regularly appointed Committee on Resolutions for the nine- 
teenth session of the California Teachers’ Association, Southern Section, 
hereby submit our report as follows: 

The California Teachers’ Association, Southern Section, assembled 
in its nineteenth annual convention, and representing in its broadest 
sense the educational sentiment of the teachers of Southern California, 
makes the following declaration of principles: 

I. We reaffirm our belief in the value of the California Teachers’ 
Association as a means of increasing the efficiency of teachers, and raising 
the educational standard of our schools. We commend President 
Francis, Superintendent Keppel, and their co-workers, for the intellectual 
treat they have furnished us, both in the county institute and the 
C. T. A., and we heartily endorse the one speaker program carried out 
in this session. 

We recognize the value of the exhibit given by the Los Angeles 
city schools and emphasize the need of a general exhibit of the work 
of the schools of Southern California, which shall include, not alone 
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manual training and art subjects, but all cultural subjects taught in the 
schools and also original devices worked out by teachers in their own 
schools for the more efficient presentation of the subjects taught. 

II. We extend our hearty thanks to the various papers of Los 
Angeles for their support in making the convention a success and giving 
it the publicity it deserved. 

The Los Angeles Examiner is especially entitled to the thanks of 


this convention for the beautiful decorations in the Auditorium provided 
by the management of that paper. 


III. We record with great satisfaction the various beneficial school 
laws passed by the last legislature, as follows: 

1. The apportioning of school moneys on average daily attendance 
instead of census. 
Six year high school. 
Providing for indeterminate tenure of teachers. 


For the more substantial recognition of high school as part of 
the educational system. 
5. Pension law. 


wh 


We would suggest that this Association recommend the repeal of 
the law apportioning the attendance of grammar and high school children 
to their home district instead of the district in which they attend. 

We believe that the law providing for military drill in the high 
school is not in sympathy with the peace movement. 

IV. We heartily endorse the action of the Governor and the com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose for their thorough investigation of the 
State Printing Office. 

We believe that great good will result therefrom. 

V. We commend the SIERRA EDUCATIONAL News to the school 
interests of the State and indorse the progressive policy followed under 
former Editor Armstrong, and pledge support to the journal under the 
new Manager, James A. Barr, and Editor, Arthur H. Chamberlain. 

VI. We would recommend that a committee of five from this 
Association be appointed by the President to draft a scheme of electives 
for the seventh and eighth grades so that some of the modern languages 
may be introduced into the grammar schools. 

VII. We recommend the adoption of a practical graded system of 
penmanship, giving definite directions to teachers of each grade, and 
making possible the development, year by year, of plain, facile writing. 

We would advise the appointment by the President of five penman- 
ship teachers to recommend a satisfactory system. 

VIII. We would urge the State Normal Schools of California to 
receive all pupils from university accredited high schools without speci- 
fying the subjects included in their curricula. 
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IX. We recommend that teachers assist in the strict enforcement 
of the law forbidding the sale of tobacco in any form to children under 
18 years of age. 

X. In closing, we wish to express our appreciation of the courtesy 
extended to us by the Rand, McNally Company in providing a stenog- 


rapher free of cost to this Association in the preparation of these 
resolutions. 


XI. And the following: 


WHEREAS, The President of the United States has caused to be 
drafted two very important treaties for unlimited arbitration with England 
and France; and, 

WHEREAS, We believe these treaties mark a very great step forward. 
in the world’s progress toward international peace; therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the members of the Southern California Teachers’ 
Association, representing 3,600 teachers of the State, that we most 
respectfully and most strongly urge our Senators at Washington to 
ratify the said arbitration treaties without material amendment or delay, 


and 


Resolved, further, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded 
by our secretary to Hon. John D. Works and Hon. George C. Perkins, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

The constitution was amended so that the members of the council 
should hold office for four years, and their terms of office should begin 
with the annual meeting of the California Teachers’ Association in April. 

It was also decided that the twelve members elected at this meeting 
should classify themselves by lot, so that their terms would expire in one, 
two, three and four years, and thereafter their successors should be elected 
for the full period of four years. 

The list of officers and members of the Council as reported by the 
Nominating Committee through the chairman, Dr. A. W. Plummer, 
was adopted entire as follows: For president of the Association, Supt. 
J. A. Cranston of Santa Ana; first vice-president, Miss Mamie J. 
Lehner, county superintendent, Santa Barbara county; second vice- 
president, Miss Eugenia Fuller, principal high school, Riverside; record- 
ing secretary, Mark Keppel, county superintendent, Los Angeles county ; 
financial secretary, Will Angier, San Diego; transportation secretary, 
Alfred Higgins, Orange; treasurer, IT. J. Phillips, Los Angeles. 

For representatives to the Federated Council: Imperial county— 
L. E. Cooley, county superintendent, E] Centro; San Diego—Duncan 
MacKinnon, superintendent city schools, San Diego, and Dr. B. S. 
Gowen; San Bernardino—C. H. Covell, superintendent city schools, and 
Miss Carrie Coddington, San Bernardino; Riverside—J. E. McKown, 
principal polytechnic high school; Santa Barbara—City Superintendent 
F. M. Fultz; Ventura—J. E. Reynolds, county superintendent of 
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schools; Los Angeles—J. M. Rhodes, superintendent Pasadena schools; 
J. H. Francis, superintendent Los Angeles schools; H. H. McCutcheon, 
Long Beach; Mrs. S. M. Dorsey, Los Angeles high school. 


BAY SECTION, C. T. A. 


The Bay Section meeting, under the leadership of Miss Agnes 
Howe, was a marked success. There was a goodly supply of university 
and normal school men and women on the programs, and ex-Governor 
Pardee participated in the conferences. ‘The spirit of the meeting was 
refreshing and inspiring throughout. 


The proposed By-Laws as printed and circulated among members 
of the Bay Section were, with minor changes, adopted. The last 
sentence in Section 4 of Article 6, was stricken out. Originally the 
sentence read: ““The annual meeting shall be held during the Christmas 
vacation period unless by vote of the Association it be directed other- 
wise.” It may be noted, however, that Article 12 provides the follow- 
ing: “The Board of Directors shall determine the dates of holding all 
annual and special meetings.” 

Under Article 16, having to do with representatives, the first sentence 
read: ‘‘Representatives to the California Teachers’ Association shall be 
chosen ANNUALLY in accordance with the By-Laws of the California 
Teachers’ Association.”” As adopted, the word “‘annually”’ was stricken 
out and in its place was inserted “for terms of three years, one-third, or 
an approximation thereto, annually.” 

A substitute for Article 14, relating to departments, was offered by 
Supt. J. C. Templeton of Palo Alto. Mr. Templeton suggested the 
formation of two general departments—elementary and_ high school. 
This proposed substitute was referred to the Board of Directors, they to 
report at the next annual meeting. 

The Resolutions Committee, through Chairman William J. Cooper 
of the Berkeley high school, presented the following: 

We hereby endorse the principles heretofore adopted by this Associ- 
ation and add thereto the following: 

1. Believing that the finest culture may blossom from the soil of 
the industries and the vocations, we heartily endorse the rational enlarge- 
ment of the State educational scheme to include technical, vocational and 
agricultural education. 

2. We believe that the California Council of Education should 
take measures calculated to secure an amendment to the State Constitu- 
tion that shall adequately provide for an honest and efficient free textbook 
system without state publication or state adoption. 

3. We believe that the California Council of Education should 
endeavor to put in motion measures calculated to obtain a constitutionally 
safeguarded State Board of Education patterned somewhat after the 
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Massachusetts Commission or the Board of Regents of the University 
of California, such board to be composed of prominent citizens, unpaid, 
but with long terms of office, in order that it may be the creature of no 
person or party; such board to be empowered to employ such profes- 
sional experts as the duties of this board may make necessary; an 


4. We believe that the California Council of Education should 
consider the advisability of resorting to the initiative in order to carry out 
the purposes of the two immediately preceding measures, and if deemed 
by the Council advisable, that they assume responsibility of leading the 
movement for carrying the initiative into effect; further, that this section 
approves the use of the funds of this section for this purpose, so far as 
may be duly authorized by the constituted authority; and, provided 
further, that the secretary of the Bay Section shall communicate this 
action to the boards of directors of other sections, and recommend con- 
sideration of such action by other boards. 


5. We believe that the attention of the State Board of Education 
should be called to securing such improvement as circumstances permit 
in the issuance of special certificates, with the aim of obtaining more 
uniform conditions as the basis for their issuance. 

6. We believe that practical, every-day loyalty to the best interests 
of home, of school, of state and of the nation form the only basis for 
a stalwart patriotism, and that respect for constituted authority should 
be urged upon pupils and public. 

7. We submit the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That we hereby express our generous appreciation to the 
Merchants’ Association, Chamber of Commerce, churches, real estate 
men, newspapers, and to those who have furnished us convenient and 
comfortable meeting places, for the generous hospitality extended to this 
Association, and to the school authorities, teachers, musicians and others 
who have contributed to the attractiveness of the various programs. 

Resolved, That we hereby express our thanks to Miss Agnes E. 
Howe, our retiring president, and to A. J. Cloud, secretary, for efficient 
and untiring services rendered to this Association, and to all other officers 
who have assisted them. 

Resolved, That we wish to hereby express our keen appreciation 
of the thoughtful, scholarly and stimulating work done among us at the 
present session of the California Teachers’ Association, Bay Section, by 
Dr. Guy Potter Benton and Dean Sarah Louise Arnold, and for the 
able and instructive addresses of the Rev. A. W. Palmer and Rev. Wm. 
Rader. 

Resolved, That the California Teachers’ Association, Bay Section, 
hereby expresses its appreciation of the excellent work done by Mr. 
L. E. Armstrong as secretary of the California Council of Education, 
and his able editorship of the SIERRA EDUCATIONAL News, and we 
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commend the wisdom of the California Council of Education in the 
selection of James A. Barr as Business Manager and Arthur H. Cham- 
berlain as Editor of the SIERRA EDUCATIONAL News, as Mr. Arm- 
strong’s successors in the management and editorship. 

These principles and resolutions were adopted ananimously. They 
will furnish the basis for future editorials in this magazine. 

Members were elected to the Council as follows: For three-year 
term, Miss Agnes Howe of the San Jose State Normal, John Anderson, 
Superintendent San Joaquin County, Dean Alexis F. Lange; for two- 
year term, Mrs. Clara M. Partridge of Berkeley, Supt. Will C. Wood 
of Alameda, Miss Minnie Coulter of Santa Rosa; for one-year, Supts. 
F. F. Bunker, Berkeley, J. W. Linsott, Santa Cruz, and J. C. Tem- 
pleton, Palo Alto. Members ex-officio are Franklin K. Barthel, the 
newly-elected President of the Bay Section, and A. J. Cloud, Secretary, 
present incumbent, both of San Francisco. 

R. D. Faulkner of San Francisco, F. S. Rossiter of the Fremont 
High School, and W. H. Hanlon, Contra Costa County, were elected 
to the Directorate. 

It was decided by resolution that the term for Council members 
should be three years, but until adjustment to the new order could be 


made, the one, two and three year terms are to be determined by the 
number of ballots cast for each candidate. 


GATHERED FROM ADDRESSES OF PRESIDENT GUY POTTOR BENTON 


The conflict of opinion in the educational evolution of our own day 
is only a type of the general evolution which is characteristic of every age. 

Just as we have political ‘‘progressives’’ and reactionaries,” so also 
we have progressives and reactionaries in educational work. 

Progress is life; stagnation is death; inactivity is retrogression. 

The educational “‘standpatter’’ is a worse sinner than the educational 
“insurgent.” 

The earnest prayer of the progressive teacher of our own times 
should be for poise, for balance, for real society. 

One of the greatest crimes of modern times is that of educational 
infanticide. 

Physiologically and intellectually man is an infant, or at least 
should be, until the age of twenty-five. 

A prolonged infancy means a prolonged and more effective maturity. 

To finish all educational work, including the professional or voca- 
tional, before twenty-five years of age, is to hasten prematurity, which will 
limit efficiency and shorten life at the farther end. 

This is not the age of the young man; it is the age of the prepared 
man. 

Teachers should have a care lest they become particeps criminis in 
hooking up immature boys and girls irrevocably to a particular life-work. 
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SANTA ANA CITY AND ORANGE COUNTY INSTITUTE 


The annual institute of Orange county, held jointly with that of the 
city of Santa Ana, occurred on December 18th, 19th, 20th, under the 
leadership of County Superintendent R. P. Mitchell and City Superin- 
tendent J. A. Cranston. The list of instructors included Fred Emerson 
Brooks of San Francisco, Dr. George Wharton James of Pasadena, 
Supt. J. H. Francis of Los Angeles, Clayton F. Palmer of Gardena, 
Jas. F. Chamberlain, State Normal School, Los Angeles; Dr. Ida 
Parker, Orange; Lucia C. Lowe, San Francisco; Rose A. Wilson, 
Santa Ana, and Mrs. Mary M. Coman, Covina. 


Mr. Palmer discussed agriculture for the grades and for the high 
school, and Mr. Chamberlain gave a series of six lectures of the geography 
of different countries. The meeting was largely attended. Superin- 
tendent Mitchell directed a letter to the school trustees of the county 
setting forth the benefits to accrue through attendance at the meeting, 
and this, no doubt, was an incentive to many trustees to attend. 


SAN DIEGO CITY 


The San Diego City Institute occupied the three days, 18th, 19th, 
20th of December. Supt. Duncan MacKinnon prepared an interesting 
program. ‘The work was divided into grades, from the kindergarten 
through the sixth. The seventh and eighth grades were included in the 
high school section, as the two upper grammar grades have departmental 
work. 


At the general meetings, Dr. Richard G. Boone of the University 
of California, was the principal speaker, while in the various section 
meetings the teachers of the city were largely represented on the program, 
thus creating considerable interest in the ranks of the teachers. Much 
enthusiasm was manifested throughout. 


SAN BERNARDINO CITY AND COUNTY INSTITUTE 


The city of San Bernardino joined with the county in an institute 
on the 18th, 19th, 20th of December. City Superintendent Conrad and 
County Superintendent McPherron secured as instructors Mr. Lincoln 
Wirt of Boston, Dr. Richard G. Boone of the University of California, 
C. B. Riatt of the Playground Department of Los Angeles, Prof. Chas. 
F. Baker of Pomona College, Miss Gertrude Parsons of Los Angeles, 
Miss Jessie Tanner of the State Normal School, San Diego, Judge 
Benjamin Bledsoe, San Bernardino, and Prof. C. T. Wright of 
Oakland. 


The general and section meetings were well attended, the work 
offered was practical and usable, the atmosphere of the institute uplifting. 
The musical and literary portions of the program were of a high order. 
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RIVERSIDE CITY AND COUNTY INSTITUTE 


Supt. Raymond Cree and Supt. A. N. Wheelock of Riverside 
city and county held their joint institute December 18th, 19th, 20th. 
Upon the program were President Guy Potter Benton of the University 
of Vermont, President Jas. A. B. Scherer of Throop Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Prof. David R. Jones, State Normal School, San Francisco, Miss 
M. Adelaide Holton, formerly supervisor of primary schools, Minne- 
apolis, Mr. W. A. Correll chief accountant Riverside Water Company, 
and Miss Ruby M. King, field secretary George Jr. Republic. More 


than 250 teachers attended. 


The second annual meeting of the Northern Arizona Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation occurred at Prescott, December 19-21. President R. H. Blome, 
head of the State Normal School at Flagstaff, was unable to be present, 
but the secretary, G. W. Persons, county superintendent of schools 
of Yavapai county, who had prepared the program, made an admirable 
presiding officer. The primary teachers had a decided treat in listening 
to Miss Mary E. McNulty of the Tempe Normal School, who gave a 
series of talks, while Miss Bessie M. Hicks of the Flagstaff Normal 
was particularly clear and helpful in her presentations on ‘‘Health of 
Children’”’ and ‘The Function of the Recitation.’ Miss Leta E. Sever- 
ance gave instruction in the Palmer method of writing. Other speakers 
were Miss Louise Gibbs, principal of the Prescott High School; Supt. 
A. L. Lackey of Jerome, Prin. L. M. Benson of Flagstaff, Supt. 
Robert G. Smith of Winslow, Supt. W. D. Baker of Prescott, Supt. 
T. H. Cureton of Williams, and Pres. A. J. Matthews of the Tempe 
Normal School. Mr. Arthur H. Chamberlain gave several day and 
evening lectures including an illustrated lecture on the Yosemite Valley. 

Of special interest was the social evening at which time a program 
was given consisting of music, reading, and a play. Those taking part 
were members of the teaching staff of the Prescott city schools, prac- 
tically every woman teacher and every man in the department having a 
place on the program. 


In a discussion of the topic, ‘“ Teaching the Child to Think,”’ Thomas 
Edward Shields says in the Catholic Educational Review: “The child 
must learn to read and write and spell. And these are such big under- 
takings that we sometimes lose sight of the fact that the child in the 
primary grades, no less than the advanced pupil, soon tires of drills; 
he is in need of mental food suited to his capacity. Unconnected frag- 
ments do not meet his needs. Of course, the, child needs change and 
variety, but these things must be had without sacrificing unity.” 
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Just Published 


Third Year Latin for Sight Reading - - ~- 40 cents 
Edited by J. Edmund Barss, Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 











This book has been prepared to meet the Latin sight-reading requirements 
of the New York State Education Department, and of the Commission on 
College Entrance Requirements in Latin. The text is made up of readings 
bearing on the Catiline episode, consisting of Sallust’s Catiline, and from 
Cicero’s Second and Fourth Orations against Catiline, followed by portions of 
Cicero’s other orations, De Senectute, and Letters and selections from Sallust’s 
Jugurtha. In extent the book covers nearly twice the amount specified by the 
requirements. Since the material is intended to be used primarily to give the 
pupil the power of reading at sight, only such assistance is included as is 
essential to understand the Latin text. No general vocabulary is provided. 
The notes, placed at the foot of the text page, contain the translation of new 
words and of phrases and idioms which present difficulties. Grammatical hints 
are given, but there are no references to Latin grammars. An introduction 
gives to the pupil many helpful hints for sight-reading. 


A Practical Course in Botany - - - - $1.25 


By E. F. Andrews, formerly Instructor in Botany, High School, 
Washington, Ga., and Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga. 


This textbook for secondary schools brings the study of botany into close 
touch with the practical business of life by emphasizing its relations with 
agriculture, economics, and sanitation. The ‘subject matter is arranged in the 
natural order of development, the seed, its germination and growth, being 
treated first, and this followed by the study of roots, the stem, buds and 
branches, the leaf, the flower, and the fruit. The two final chapters of the 
book are devoted to the relation of the plant to its surroundings, and to the 
consideration of a few typical cryptogams. Technical language is used only 
when demanded by scientific accuracy. The work does not require a complete 
laboratory equipment, and all the experiments can easily be performed by 
the pupils themselves. The suggestions for field work and practical questions 
are features that will prove exceptionally helpful, both to teacher and pupil. 
The illustrations are frequent and accurate, and are of great value in the 
elucidation of the text. 





Send for complete descriptive Catalogue of 
High School and College Textbooks 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


565 Market Street, San Francisco 
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Gleanings 


Advance proof of the meeting of the Department of Superintendence, 
N. E. A., indicates a program exceedingly inviting. The meeting will 
be held in St. Louis on February 27-28-29. In addition to the general 
sessions, there will be round tables of State and County Superintendents, 
Superintendents of Larger Cities, Superintendents of Smaller Cities, 
National Society for the Study of Education, Society of College 
Teachers of Education, National Committee on Agricultural Education, 
and Educational Press Association of America. For the first time in 
its history the National Council of Education will hold a session at this 
season, and the Department of Normal Schools will also hold a special 
session. Superintendent Chas. E. Chadsey of Denver is president of 
the Department of Superintendence, and Chas. H. Keyes, executive 


secretary, Committee on Safety of the city of New York, is president 
of the National Council. 


There are 875 more teachers engaged in work in California this 
year than last. The increase in school attendance is 26,250. It would 
be interesting to know in how far the new law, fixing apportionment of 
school monies on average daily attendance, has had its influence. 


Columbia University stands first among universities in the United 
States in point of enrollment, the number for 1911 being 7,938. The 


University of California is second in the list with 5,724 students, while 
Stanford enrolled 1,648. 


The Los Angeles State Normal School has issued Volume |, No. 
|, of a leaflet to be published monthly under title, ““Half Hours With 
Nature,” and edited by Prof. Ralph Benton of the department of nature 


study. In the realm of agriculture, geography and nature study, the 
leaflet offers helpful suggestions. 


Schools may well study the plan in force at Napa high. Principal 
and teachers recently remained away the entire day, while the work 
progressed as usual. Announcement had not been made beforehand, 
but the classes organized promptly and student teachers were elected to 
direct the work. The president of the board, county superintendent and 


janitor all visited the school and have only words of praise and commen- 
dation. 


On December 14th, and in the ratio of some three to one, the city 
of Santa Ana voted $25,000 bonds for a grammar school and 
$200,000 for a Polytechnic high school. Orange county does not do 


things by halves, and City Superintendent Cranston is to be congrat- 
ulated. 


It is interesting to note the growth of the University of Southern 
California, particularly in its graduate department. Since the State 
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A Happy New Year 
To Every Teacher 


In California! 


Will you help us to help make 
1912 the best year for the 


Schools of this State? 


GINN & COMPANY 


717 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 








GLEANINGS 


Board of Education granted to the university the privilege of recom- 
mending for the high school teachers’ certificate, many students have 
taken advantage of the courses offered. There are thirty-six candidates 
for the advance degree in June, 1912, and the list shows more than 
sixty applicants for the coveted high school credential. The students 
of this department represent no fewer than thirty-four different institutions 
of learning throughout the world. 


Scores of teachers will regret to learn of the death of Professor 
Washington Wilson, for many years head of the department of 
education at the State Normal at Chico, coming there from the superin- 
tendency of the Coronado schools. He was later called to the headship 
of the department of education of the Washington State Normal School 
at Bellingham. Mr. Wilson was a graduate of the University of 
California, and was a familiar figure at institutes and conferences. 


Mr. D. W. Lindsay, well known as a California high school 
principal, has connected himself with the San Francisco office of the 
Boynton-Esterly Teachers’ Agency. Mr. Lindsay is a graduate of 
Stanford University and has served as a member of a county board of 
education. His training and experience fit him admirably for his 
new duties. 


A twenty-four page booklet entitled ““A Brief History of Placer 
County Schools’’ has just been issued by Superintendent Preston W. 
Smith. The title is indicative of the scope of the publication, and a real 
service has been rendered to the educational interests of our state. Other 
superintendents could well afford to follow the lead of Mr. Smith. 


Dr. A. E. Winship has recently filled lecture engagements in San 
Francisco and other Coast cities. His address on ““The Boy Problem”’ 
has attracted wide attention. 


Number 2, Volume 2, of ““The Oak’’ is a suggestive little magazine 
of four pages, edited by the students of the Washington lower high 
school of Berkeley. Such work places responsibility and makes for 
leadership on the part of young people. 


On December 9 was held the regular meeting of the Yerba Buena 
School Women’s Club at the Bellevue hotel, San Francisco. Those 
taking part in the program were Miss Hart, Miss Castlehun, Mrs. 
Sanborn, Mrs. Lewandowski, Miss Agnes Howe, and the Misses Dean, 
Beardsley and Graham. 


On December 14 the Lodi high school district, recently enlarged to 
embrace nine districts, voted $150,000 bonds to build and equip a 
modern high school plant. The group plan is to be used and a site of 
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Elements of Agriculture 


For High Schools 
By G. F. WARREN 
Price $1.10 


Agriculture for Schools of the Pacific Slope 


For Seventh and Eighth Grades 


By Hitcarp AND OsTERHOUT 
Price $1.00 


Elementary Agriculture 


A Teacher’s Manual for the Grammar Grades 
By BaAsBcock AND STEBBINS 
Price 25 cents 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


565 Market Street San Francisco 


Qniversity of Southern California 


More than 2000 Students Enrolled this year. 

Nine Colleges within the City of Los Angeles—Liberal Arts, Law, 
Medicine, Theology, Pharmacy, Dentistry, Music, Oratory, 
Fine Arts. Preparatory School. 

Co-educational, with a broad culture and wholesome Christian influ- 
ences without sectarianism. 


Strong Graduate Department 


Under supervision of the Graduate Council: special provision 
for work leading for the Master of Arts degree. 

Grants recommendation for the California High School Teach- 
ers’ Certificate on same terms with Standard and State University, 
giving U. S. C. a unique and commanding position in the great 
Southwest. 


Enlarged Summer Session 


Begins June 24th and continues six weeks: Offers special attrac- 
tions for teachers. 


For Year Book or Bulletin send to The Registrar, College of 
Liberal Arts, Los Angeles, or address the President, 


GEORGE FINLEY BOVARD, LL.D. 
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twelve to fifteen acres will soon be purchased. Provision will be made 
for instruction in agriculture, manual training, home economies and 
allied subjects, while a large gymnasium and an assembly hall, to be 
opened to the public at cost of maintenance only, will be features of 


the new school. Truly the northern San Joaquin locality is coming to 
the front. 


Several faculty changes at the University of California are of 
importance. In September next, Dr. Harry Beale Torrey of the depart- 
ment of zoology, will become professor of biology in the new Reed 
College of Portland, Oregon. Dr. Torrey is a graduate of California 
with the class of 1895, stands high in the world of science, and his 
departure is viewed with genuine regret. In the autumn, Dr. Gilbert 
N. Lewis of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, will come to 


Berkeley as a permanent member of the faculty, as professor of 
chemistry. 


After a quarter century of service in the Franklin school of Oakland, 
Principal J. F. Chandler retires. Few teachers in the state have served 
with greater honor than has Mr. Chandler. The parents gave a mem- 
orable farewell reception in his honor. ‘The school children presented 
him with a solid gold watch and his teachers with a handsome gold chain. 
Mr. Chandler’s work will live after him and may his own life be long! 


The blind have an increasingly large field open to them through the 
use of the typewriter, the attainments of Walcott Coombs, the deaf 
and blind Kansas City boy, being quite remarkable. ‘This boy has been 
giving exhibitions on a Remington machine and his skill in this and in 
taking shorthand notes indicate he is far in advance of the average boy 
of his age, and recalls to mind the achievements of Helen Keller. 


The new year brings several changes among local representatives 
of the publishing houses. E. D. Burbank of Ginn and Company goes 
to Chicago as assistant manager, while H. A. Linscott takes his place in 
Los Angeles, and F. A. Rice comes to San Francisco. Leroy E. 
Armstrong will have charge of the Los Angeles office of the American 
Book Co. John H. Beers, formerly of the Educational Publishing Com- 
pany, with headquarters in San Francisco, has accepted an appointment 
with the Macmillan Company. His field will be Northern California. 


Prof. C. E. Rugh of the University of California, has returned from 
the North where he was a welcome speaker at several association 
meetings in Washington. 


Miss M. Fay Coughlin, Victoria hotel, Bush and Stockton streets, 


San Francisco, has done a real service, not alone to the women of the 
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Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 


154 SUTTER STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


>... | Rochester, N. Y. 
Fosterioss Frankfurt, Germany 


The difficulty of projecting Opaque Objects is solved by our New Lantern 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


Also permit us to quote you on Microscopes and Laboratory Supplies 





7 > = 7 aes > 1 
BOYNTON-ESTERLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
SCHOOL OFFICIALS can always secure competent teachers from us. 
No charge for consulting us. Wire or phone at our expense. 
TEACHERS without positions or seeking change should enroll. 

Full information free. 


c. C. BOYNTON CALVIN ESTERLY 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles 717 Market St., San Francisco 
We have filled MORE POSITIONS in California than all the other man- 
agers now in business, combined. 


Record Building, Stockton, Cal. Commercial 
A. JOHNSON, Business Mgr. College 


Your Order 
PHYSICS CHEMISTRY SCIENCE 





WILL BE FILLED TO YO'™R ENTIRE SATISFACTION BY 


University Apparatus Co. 
2229 McGee Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 


Sele Agent For--- CHICAGO APPARATUS CO. 
CALIFORNIA, ARIZONA AND NEVADA 


SEND FOR NEW NET PRICE LISTS, CATALOGS, ETC. 
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state, but to all citizens through her recent work, ““The Voters’ Hand- 
book.”’ Brought strictly to date, and in language plain and simple, there 
is given to the readers information essential at this time. Colored maps 


show congressional, senatorial and assembly districts. The book can 
be had from the author. 


It is proposed by a member of the San Francisco board of education 
to bring the old Liberty Bell from Philadelphia to the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition in 1915. It is further suggested that the school children be 
invited to co-operate in raising the necessary funds. 


The new primer of hygiene is now on sale. The law makes its use 
obligatory throughout the state after November 20, 1912, but nothing 
in the law prevents its use before that date. 


Superintendent C. G. Pearse of Milwaukee, president of the N. E. 
A., was the principal speaker last month before the Washington State 
Teachers’ Association at North Yakima. 


Editor Harr Wagner of the Western Journal of Education attended 
the Los Angeles meeting of the C. T. A., paid a visit to his daughter 
in the south, and is now on a business trip into Old Mexico. 


Dr. A. A. D’Ancona, Dean of the College of Medicine, Uni- 
versity of California, has resigned to accept appointment on the San 


Francisco Board of Education. Dr. D’Ancona has been elected Presi- 
dent of the Board. 


Mr. Alfred Mosely, who is known to all American teachers 
through his connection with the famous Mosely Commission, is on a visit 
to this country. On January 9th he was entertained by Supt. Alfred 
Roncovieri of San Francisco, and in the afternoon gave a most inspiring 
address before the teachers of the city. 


The drawing for the front page of the NEws was made by a 
student of the California School of Arts and Crafts, under direction of 
F. H. Meyer. We have heard many complimentary remarks from 
month to month on these cover designs from Mr. Meyer’s school. 


Mr. Elmer I. Shepard, son of Secretary Shepard of the N. E. A., 
has the sympathy of his multitude of friends in California in the loss 
sustained in the recent death of his young son. It will be recalled that 
Mrs. Shepard passed away at her home in Minnesota during the San 
Francisco meeting of the N. E. A. last summer, while Mr. Shepard 
was enroute to the East. 


Women teachers of the Philadelphia public schools have formed an 
association to work for an equalization of salaries of teachers irrespective 


of sex. 
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When You 


Need 


School Furniture 
School Supplies 
School or 


School Stationery ¥& 


Think 


Whitaker & Ray- 
« Wiggin Company 
and Write Us 


There never was carried on the Pacific Coast a more complete 
stock of 


“EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS”’ 


than we carry to-day. 
service and satisfactory prices. 
Our Specialties: 


We guarantee prompt 


shipment, good 


Stafford Desks, Olmstead Slates, Steel Desks 


and Chairs, Globes, Maps and Charts, School Books and Publica- 
tions, Library Books and Publications. Also 


CHURCH, THEATRE AND LODGE FURNITURE 


Catalogues on application. 


Our 


Your special attention is called to 
Publishing Department 


A Strong List of Books published in California: 


Realizable Ideals (The Earl Lec- 
tures)—Theodore Roosevelt 
The Care and Culture of Men— 
David Starr Jordan 

Some Byways of California— 
Charles F. Carter 

The Geography of California— 
Harold W. Fairbanks. 

The Story of Matka—David 


Starr Jordan 


Joaquin Miller Poems (Six vol- 
umes) 


The Building of the City Beau- 
tiful—Joaquin Miller 


West Coast Shells—Josiah Keep 


The Health Index of Children— 
Dr. Ernest Bryant Hoag 


The Hieroglyphics of Love— 
Amanda Matthews 


The New Care and Culture Series of Booklets 
Knowing Real Men—David Starr Jordan 
The Practical Education—David Starr Jordan 
The Saving of Time—David Starr Jordan 


All manuscripts will receive careful consideration 


Whitaker & Ray-Wiggin Co. 


720-776 Mission St. 


San Francisco 
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Our Book Shelf 


A BrIEF COURSE IN THE TEACHING Process. By George Drayton 
Strayer, Professor of Educational Administration, Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
pp. 311. Price, $1.25. 


STUDIES IN READING—FOURTH READER. By J. W. Searson, 
Professor of the English Language, Kansas State Agriculture Col- 
lege, and George E. Martin, Superintendent of Schools, Nebraska 
City, Neb. The University Publishing Company, Chicago and 
Lincoln, pp. 299. 


A CHILD’s READER IN VERSE. By Emma L. Eldridge. The 
American Book Co., pp. 112. Price, 25 cents. 


A MANUAL oF LaTIN WorD FORMATION FOR SECONDARY 
ScHoo.s. By Paul R. Jenks, Flushing High School, New York 
City. D.C. Heath & Co., pp. 81. Price, 50 cents. 


Soncs WE LIKE To Sinc. By Birdie Alexander, Director of Music, 
Public Schools, Dallas, Texas. Contains in addition to the uni- 
versal favorites, forty-one well known hymns. Silver, Burdett & 
Co. Price, 35 cents. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ENGLISH Cxassics. By William P. 
Trent, Professor of English, Columbia University; Charles N. 
Hanson, Mechanic Arts High School, Boston, and William T. 
Brewster, Professor of English, Columbia University. Ginn & 
Company, pp. 298. Price, $1.00. 


AB, THE Cave Man. A story of the time of the Stone Age. Adapted 
for young readers from the story of AB. By William Lewis Nida, 
Superintendent of Schools, River Forest, Ill. A Flanagan Com- 
pany, Chicago, pp. 166. Price, 50 cents. 


A History OF THE ANCIENT WorRLD. By George Willis Bots- 
ford, Professor of History, Columbia University. ~The Macmillan 
Co., pp. 588. Price, $1.50. 


AN INTRODUCTORY ALGEBRA. By John Walsh, Associate Superin- 
tendent of Schools, New York City. D. C. Heath & Company, 
pp. 214. Price, 50 cents. 


LitTLE STorRIES OF ENGLAND. By Maude Barrows Dutton, with 


a preface by Frank M. McMurry. American Book Company, pp. 
256. Price, 40 cents. 


ELEMENTS OF PLAIN GEOMETRY. By Bush and Clark. Silver, 
Burdett & Co., pp. 235. Price, 75 cents. 
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Is there a real demand in California for a method reader 
to be used in connection with the State Series Readers? 


What would be considered good evidence of a real 
demand? 


Would not the sales? Ifa superintendent or principal 
spends the library money of his district for charts, manuals 
and books, is he not showing evidence of a real demand 
for method work? 


45,000 COPIES 


of the Gordon Readers have been sold in California since 
July 1, 1910. 


IS NOT THIS SALE LARGE ENOUGH TO SHOW 
A DEMAND FOR THE GORDON METHOD? 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, 565 Market St., San Francisco 
G. H. CHILCOTE, Manager. CHARLES F. SCOTT 





Bradley's “Standard” Water Colors 


Excel in true color values, uniformity and per- 


fect washing qualities. Used in more schools than 


all other kinds combined. 








Bradley’s Tinted Bradley’s Booklets for 
“Bull’s Eye” Paper Illustration 
For Drawing, Mounting and New material that provides 
Construction Work. Twenty for actual book illustration in 


ill “ea the art class, including the de- 
Artistic Colors, put up in sizes signing of cover and embellish- 
6x9, 9x12, 12x18, and 24x36. ment of title page. Send for 


Write for sample book. special circular. 
Milton Bradley Co. 
575 Market St. San Francisco 
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LABORATORY EXERCISES IN ELEMENTARY BOTANY Based on 
plants of the Pacific Slope. By T. C. Frye, Professor of Botany, 
University of Washington, and George B. Rigg, Instructor of 
Botany, University of Washington. Ginn & Company, pp. 138. 
Price, 60 cents. 


STORIES FRoM FAMous MUSICIANS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. By 
David Clyner Ward. A. Flanagan Company, Chicago, pp. 147. 


STANDARD SHORT COURSES rOR EVENING SCHOOL. By William 
E. Chancellor Superintendent of Schools, Norwalk, Conn. Amer- 
ican Book Company, pp. 259. Price, 50 cents. 


BEGINNINGS IN AGRICULTURE. By Albert Russell Mann, New 
York State College of Agriculture, Cornell. The Macmillan 
Company, pp. 341. Price, 75 cents. 


ELEMENTS OF APPLIED MATHEMATICS. By Herbert E. Cogg. 
Ginn & Co., pp. 274. Price, $1.00. 


Mr. Cogg has produced a book sufficiently comprehensive in its 274 
pages to cover the needs of high school students; and, moreover, a book 
that can be used in conjunction with the regular texts. Exercises in 
algebra, plain and solid geometry, and trigonometry, are given, and ap- 
plications of the necessary mathematical principles made clear in con- 
crete problems. The uses of the vernier and micrometer calipers and the 
slide rule are explained, and that of squared and logarithmic paper 
worked out. Work and power, levers and beams, come in for excel- 
lent treatment, and problems in heat and electricity are given. Allto- 
gether the book will prove exceedingly useful. 


A First READER FOR FOREIGNERS. By Mary F. Sharpe. Amer- 
ican Book Company, pp. 176. Price, 40 cents. 


This little book is exactly what its title indicates—a first reader for 
foreigners. It is admirably illustrated and the design of the book is to 
enable foreigners in the briefest possible time to gain a reading knowledge 
of the English language and to acquaint them with American conditions 
and surroundings. [he common things of life, home duties, school act- 
ivities, bodily care—are all given place. The lessons proceed gradually, 
building up the one upon the other, and the text and illustrations supple- 
ment each other. The book will acquaint foreigners with our home, in- 
dustrial and community life, and will be a great help in making of them 
citizens of these United States. 
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Fisk Teachers’ Agency 


33,000 Positions Filled at Sala- 
ries Aggregating $22,000,000 








THE LARGEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
IN THE WORLD 








CALIFORNIA OFFICES 


BERKELEY, 2161 Shattuck Avenue 
LOS ANGELES, 343 Douglas Bldg. 


Other Offices: Boston, New 


Yor Washington, Chicago, 
Orangeburg, Ss. a. Denver, 
Portland 


Send for Agency Manual and 
Registration Form Free 
“The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
have had a wonderful record, 
ind their managers are men of 
integrity and ability.’’,—Western 
Journal of Education. 


Si yphie Li rd Whipple 








STANDARD 
CLASSICS 


Just the book for the 
Seventh and Eighth Grade 
Reading Classes. Twenty- 
five standard selections from 
standard authors are given, 
such as Evangeline, Snow- 
Bound, Horatius, etc. Notes 
and biographical selections 
accompany the selections. 


Price, cloth bound, 50c 


Educational Publishing Co. 


717 MARKET &t., San Francisco 


Gladys Lent Barndollar 


Commercial Multigraphing Co. 


PUBLIC STENOGRAPHERS 








Typewriting, Multigraphing, Expert Stenography, Stenographers 
Furnished, Court Reporting, Translations 


Printing, Mailing Lists, Folding, etc. Reasonable Rates 
Work Called for and Delivered 


We: 


t reasonable rates. 


ire prepared to copy college theses on technical subjects 


214 and 217 HEARST BUILDING 
Third and Market Streets 


Telephone Kearny 4910 


San Francisco 
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THE GEOGRAPHY OF CALIFORNIA. By Harold W. Fairbanks. 
Whitaker and Ray-Wiggin Co., pp. 190. Price, 60 cents. 


The geography of California is a welcome volume, because a val- 
uable addition to the geographic literature of the state. Dr. Fairbanks 
knows the geography of California through actual field study covering a 
period of many years. The book consists of two parts. Part one pre- 
sents the geography of the state as a whole, the most important topics 
being the origin of the surface features, the coast line, the climate, the 
natural resources, the primitive inhabitants and irrigation. Part two 
deals with the physiographic provinces of California, which are clearly 
outlined upon a photograph of a relief map of the state. In both parts 
of the book physical conditions are strongly emphasized. While human 
conditions are by no means omitted, they should be given much greater 
prominence in order to make the book of great value to the pupils in the 
grades. The volume can be used to great advantage by students in 


high and normal schools, as well as by teachers.—JAMES F. CHAM- 
BERLAIN, 


SELECTION FOR MEMORIZING—COMPLETE. Books One, Two and 
Three. Compiled and edited by Avery Warner Skinner. Silver, 
Burdett & Co., pp. 150. Price, 75 cents. 


This book is required for the first eight years of elementary schools 
by the Education Department of New York State. The complete book 
contains admirable selections, both from the literary point of view, and 
in relation to the history and development of our country. The biograph- 


ical sketches of authors are of great merit and presented in attractive 
form. 


CHEMISTRY—AN ELEMENTARY TEXTBOOK. By Morgan and Ly- 
man. The Macmillan Company, pp. 429. Price, $1.25. 


Things that are useful are interesting, and an elementary chemistry 
for high school use must be interesting to the pupil, or it will fail. Morgan 
and Lyman’s Chemistry pays special attention to useful everyday applica- 
tions without undue emphasis on factory processes, and the authors have 
succeeded in producing a book that should prove interesting to pupil as 
well as teacher. Theories, as well as applications, are carefully con- 
sidered. Special attention has been given to mass action and equilibrium; 
in fact, throughout the book equilibrium is recognized as one of the most 
important principles of chemical action. The dependence of generaliza- 
tions and theories on experimental evidence is strongly emphasized and 
the authors have adhered to the plan of not stating a principle without 
making use of it in later pages. ‘This gives the whole book a unity which 
is often lacking in elementary textbooks. There is a common sense dis- 
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San Francisco 
Business College 


Modern Bookkeeping Gregg Shorthand Touch Typing 
Plain Business Penmanship 








Every Graduate has a Position—Special Classes for Teachers 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


908 Market Street, Opposite 5th 





DO YOU NEED CASTS? 
If so, 
GORRIERI, GIOVANNOLI & CO. 


Of 337 Noe Street, San Francisco, 
Carry a large assortment of Casts for MODELS FOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS, and also ARTISTIC AND CLASSICAL CASTS 
FOR SCHOOL AND HOME DECORATION. 
Illustrated Catalogue in preparation. 


: Art and Drawing Supplies 
wv For Schools and Teachers 


We import direct from PARIS all of the BEST Chu:- 
coal and Crayons, also papers and other supplies. We 
carry Colors, Brushes, Drawing Instruments, Triangles, 
Scales and T Squares, ‘and all other materials. 

If these drawing materials can not be obtained from 
your dealer, write to us for catalogue. 


SANBORN, VAIL & CO. 


Portland, Ore. San Francisco, Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. 











° School Agriculture, Domestic Science and 
Six Months for only 10 Cents Manual Training, published semi-monthly, for 
teachers and pupils, is the only text for the 
inexperienced teacher to use and the best text for the expert. 
Boys and girls are so interested that they like the work. Questions with 
every lesson answered in the next issue. Rich in suggestions for experiments : 
and practical exercises. No intricate or expensive apparatus required. ri 
Pupils learn by doing—a relaxation from ordinary school work. Boys 
handle corn while learning corn. Girls make bread while learning bread. 
Manual training, that is real hand training—not mere knife work. 
Indorsed by leading educators. Big six page farm, stock and family chart 
free to teachers. Agricultural library of the best books within reach of all. 
Special Half-Year Subscription Offer just to get acquainted: From Jan. Ist 
to end of school year and including Oct. lst number—eleven issues for 10c. 
Write to-day for full particulars. Free sample copies for each pupil if 
desired. Address nearest office. 
SCHOOL AGRICULTURE, DEPT. R., ORANGE JUDD CO., Pub’rs. 
Minneapolis, Oneida Building Chicago, People’s Gas Bullding; 
New York, 315 Fourth Ave. Springfield, Mass., Myrick Buliding 
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cussion of the gas laws, the ionization theory and its applications are 
clearly treated and radioactivity and the periodic system receive a good 
share of attention. Scientifically, the book is up-to-date, and peda- 
gogically it is well put together. A useful feature is the summary and 
set of suggestive questions which appear at the end of each chapter. The 
illustrations of apparatus are clear and accurate, portraits and biograph- 
ical sketches of noted chemists are used in appropriate places, and many 
beautiful photographs give the book an unusually attractive appearance. 
This book will help to free high school chemistry from the dryness which 
characterizes so many textbooks and ought to be well received by the 
teaching profession.—W. K. GaYLorb. 


HEROES AND GREATHEARTS AND THEIR ANIMAL FRIENDS. By 
John T. Dale, Esq., Chicago. Cloth, 240 pages. Price, 60 cents. 
D. C. Heath & Company, 565 Market street, San Francisco. 


The author has collected a very large number of charming anecdotes 
concerning persons of note and their kindly interest in animals and in 
their fellow men. ‘The spirit of the book is admirable and its indirect 
influence can not be over-estimated. Beside the attractive anecdotes of 
the good and great, the book contains well toward one hundred portraits 
and reproductions of paintings by the masters. 


THE Story oF CoTTon. By Eugene Clyde Brooks, Professor of 
Education, Trinity College, Durham, N. C. Cloth, 368 pages. 
Rand, McNally & Company. 

This is a Supplementary Reader adapted for use in the seventh 
grade. It is an interesting story of the cotton industry and the develop- 
ment of the Cotton States. The history of cotton is traced from the raw 
material through the finished product. ‘The story is simply and clearly 
told and will prove of great interest to children and grown people alike. 
The illustrations are very suggestive, and maps and black line diagrams 
add much to the value of the book. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF PuBLIC SPEAKING. By Julius E. 
Kammeyer. A. Flanagan Company. 


There is much need, indeed, for good books dealing with the subject 
of Oral Expression and Proper Speaking. Mr. Kammeyer has brought 
together in admirable fashion the principles underlying public speaking, 
and has arranged his material in a logical and pedagogical way. Part 
one of the book deals with the principles of public speaking; part two 
with its practice. At the close of each chapter are questions and exer- 
cises upon the work, and an excellent bibliography. In part two, the 
selections in both verse and prose are of a high order. 
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Eagle 
Pencils 


No. 643 Vocational, 2B to 6H 


For manual training and 
mechanical drawing. 


No. 245 Alpha, Extra Large 
Lead and Wood 


Used extensively for writ- 
ing in the first and second 
grades. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO. 


371-379 Broadway 
New York 





CRAYONS 


“STAONAL” 

For Kindergarten, Marking 
and Checking 
“DUR EL” 

Hard Pressed for Pastel 
Effects 
“CRAYOLA” 

For General Color Work, 
Stenciling, Arts and Crafts 
“AN -DU-SEPTIC” 


Dustless White and Colored 
Chalks 


Samples furnished upon 
application 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


81-83 Fulton St. New York 











Books of All 
Publishers 


EDUCATIONAL and 
LIBRARY BOOKS 





Depository for 


Allyn & Bacon 
American Book Co. 

D. Appleton Co. 

Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 

Arthur J. Barnes Pub. Co. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

Century Co. 

Doub & Co. 
Goodyear-Marshall Pub. Co. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 

Henry Holt & Co. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Thomas Kelly 

J. B. Lippincott Co. 

J. A. Lyons Co. 

Little, Brown & Co. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

The Macmillan Co. 

Chas. E. Merrill Co. 

Oxford University Press 
Phonographic Institute Co. 
Isaac Pitman & Sons 
Prang Co. 

Public School Pub. Co. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons 

Rand, McNally & Co. 

H. M. Rowe Co. 

William H. Sadlier 

B. H. Sanborn & Co. 
Schwartz, Kirwin & Fauss 
Sibley & Co. 

Scott, Foresman & Co. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 
South-Western Pub. Co. 

EK. Steiger & Co. 

University of Chicago Press 
World Book Co. 



























All Your Books 
At One Place 











Cunningham, 
Curtiss & Welch 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Spencer Turbine Vacuum Sweeper 


The highest efficiency, the most air, and largest sweeping 
capacity of any sweeper offered for School House Work. No belts 


or gears, direct connected only. 


School House Installations in 

California 

Huntington Park 
High School. 

Whittier Polytechnic High 
School. 


Ventura Polytechnic High 
School 








Union 


Redlands Manual Training 
School. 

Anaheim Sanatarium. 

Alhambra Grammar School. 


Adams Street School, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Buildings: 
Columbia Hospital Bldg. 
Wright & Callender Bldg. 
Residences: 


W. L. Stewart. 
Myron Hunt. 


& N. W. Hamilton. 








Machinery & Electrical Co. 


SOLE AGENTS . 
351-353 North Main St. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Santa 
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To Los Angeles 


THE ANGEL THE SAINT 
- San Francisco. .4:00 p.m. iv. Gan Olege...... 1:10 p.m. 
. Oakland : -m. Lv. Los Angeles....5:15 p.m. 
. Berkeley - -m. Ar. Berkeley ....... 9:44 a.m. 
. Los Angeles....8:45 a.m. Ar. Gaidiand .....6. 9:50 a.m. 
. San Diego...... 1:10 p.m. Ar. San Francisco. .9:55 a.m. 


The dining cars on these Trains are the same as 
those operated on the Santa Fe-de-Luxe, the new 
extra fare Train Los Angeles to Chicago. 


The buffet—tibrary car—standard sleepers and 
observation sleepers, are all new cars. 


In going to Los Angeles via Santa Fe you pass 
through the orange groves just at breakfast time. 


Jas. B. Duffy, Gen. Agt., 673 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco. Phone: Kearny 315-J3371. 


J. J. Warner, Gen. Agt., 1112 Broadway, Oakland. 
Phone: Oakland 425-A4425. 


Superior Service 


Via Santa Fe 
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Yosemite Valley 


NATURE’S MASTERPIECE 


Winter in Wonderland 


The Yosemite National Park in winter, readily accessible by 
railroad, gives opportunity for an experience as unique as it is 
delightful. The wonderful park surrounded by winter, yet shel- 
tered from its blustering, presents a spectacle magnificently 
beautiful. The train ride to El Portal via Merced, the stage ride 
over crisp roads where the breath of the horses hangs like smoke 
on the frosty, exhilarating air, bring the visitor easily to hotels, 
caravansaries of comfort, set in a scene of magic beauty. There 
is sunshine here, sparkling in reflection from frozen cliff and 
waterfall. The trees gleam with frost crystals, the air seems 
touched with unusual stillness, for the summer thunder of the 
falls is hushed and the breaking of a snow-laden branch sounds 
through the park like the report of a rifle. The climate is un- 
usually pleasant in the winter. While the snow is not always in 
evidence the beauty of its coming is a thing to be waited for, 
and its establishment adds much to the joy of a visit. Sport 
invites you, and where in the summer one would pick wild flow- 
ers, one gathers snow and, deftly molding it, enters with laughter 
into the Kingdom of Youth at the cost of a well-aimed snowball. 
There is skeeing, too, skating and snowshoeing, sleighing “with 
bells a-jingle, blood a-tingle,” the trails to tramp and ride to 
vantage points where the park, silent in its wintry raiment, 
reveals its grandeur. And always after the day out-of-doors, 
come the comfortable hotels, two of them. The Sentinel, in the 
heart of the park, electric-lighted, steam-heated, with telegraph, 
mail and Wells Fargo offices, with barber shop and laundry, 
open the year round at rates of $3.00 to $4.00 per day, $20.00 
to $25.00 per week. Hotel Del Portal, at the terminal of the 
railroad and the beginning of the stage line, $4.00 a day, electric- 
lighted, steam-heated and with long-distance telephone. 


Write for beautifully illustrated folder to 


Yosemite Valley Railroad Co. 


MERCED, CALIFORNIA 
Or call on any agent of 


Southern Pacific 


OR 


Santa Fe 
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Hotel Del Portal 


ENTRANCE TO'VOSEMITE 
NATIONAL PARK 


A delightful winter resort. 











In the Merced Canyon of the Sierra. 
Equable climate; elevation 2000 ft. Clear, balmy days. Pure 
mountain air. 


THE YOSEMITE VALLEY is open all year—a grand sight 


during winter months. 





HOTEL DEL PORTAL is one of the features of the trip. A 
fine large hotel, new and perfect in service and cuisine. Every 
comfort and pleasure of the city hotel. 


Ask for folder and information 


HOTEL DEL PORTAL, EL PORTAL, CALIFORNIA 





SENTINEL 
ra) 2 EL. 


OPEN THE YEAR ROUND 








Yosemite, California 














Steam heated, electric lighted, long distance telephone, tele- 
graph, express and postoffices. The Yosemite is never as beauti- 
ful as when covered with a mantle of snow. For rates, reserva- 
tions or other information, address Southern Pacific or Santa Fe 
agents, or 







WM. SELL JR., Manager, YOSEMITE, CALIFORNIA 
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Gsolden State 
LIMITED 


THE EMBODIMENT OF THE BEST IN THE RAIL- 
ROAD WORLD OF TRAVEL, INSURING A TRIP 
OF COMFORT, CONVENIENCE AND ENJOYMENT 


DAILY BETWEEN SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, 
ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO VIA LOS 
ANGELES AND EL PASO 


SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 


TICKET OFFICES: 


FLOOD BUILDING, PALACE HOTEL 
MARKET STREET FERRY: DEPOT 
THIRD AND TOWNSEND STS. DEPOT 
BROADWAY anpb 13TH ST., OAKLAND 
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Heald’s Business College 
A Chain of Schools in 12 Cities 


PRACTICAL COURSES IN 


Mechanical Drawing Shorthand and Typing 
Architectural Drawing Typing 


Mechanical Engineering Bookkeeping 


Electrical Engineering : . 
Automobile Engineering a 

ining Engineering . 
Steam Engineering eee oo 
Civil Engineering orse Telegraphy 
Gas Engineering Wireless Telegraphy 


For Full Information Address 


Heald’s Business College 


Oakland Stockton Los Angeles San Jose San Francisco 
Fresno Chico Santa Cruz Riverside Long Beach 
Ocean Park Reno 
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YOU WILL ALWAYS 
REMEMBER 


YOUR TRIP EAST 


IF YOU TRAVEL THE 


FEATHER 
RIVER 
ROUTE 


VIA THE 


WESTERN PACIFIC 


COMFORT SERVICE SCENERY 
SUPERB TRAINS 
EASY GRADE 


FOR FULL INFORMATION APPLY TO 
ANY WESTERN PACIFIC AGENT OR 


TICKET OFFICES: ° 


665 MARKET STREET, PALACE HOTEL, PHone suTTer 1651 
MARKET STREET FERRY DEPOT, PHone suTtTer 1651 
1326 BROADWAY, OAKLAND, PHONE OAKLAND 132 
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RAND McNALLY & CO. 


Exclusively Represented on 


THE PACIFIC COAST 


BY 


BELFORD & McNALLY 
455 South Olive Street 


LOS ANGELES 


Address All Communications 


TO THIS OFFICE 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
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Talks by 


iss Remington: 


Why did I learn to typewrite on the Remington? Well, for 
very much the same reasons that I learned, as a child, to talk in 
English. It was the natural thing to do, 

And the natural thing is also the most useful. English is 
more useful to me than any other language because this is an 
English speaking country. For the same reason, proficiency on 
the Remington is more useful to me than proficiency on any 
other typewriter, because this is a Remington using country. 

It is the same the world over. Students everywhere, who 
learn on the Remington, invariably find the best and readiest 


market for their skill. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


Incorporated 
New York and Everywhere 
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of Arts and Crafts 


2119 Allston Tap 
Berkeley, California 


Grains Draming Crearhers, 
Besigners, Illustrators and 
Craft-Workers. 


Courses in Applied and Fine Arts 


Bay, Night and Saturday 
Classes 


Spriag Term Begins January 8, 
1912 
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